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OBSERVATIONS, 


DO  not  undertake  to  write  a  formal  treatife  upon 
the  Union,  much  lefs  to  exhauft  fo  extenfive  and 
important  a  fubjed  ;  my  fole  intention  is  to  fubmit 
to  the  public  judgment  fome  few  reflections  which 
have  occurred  to  me.  I  figned  the  refolutions  for 
an  Union  in  the  county  in  which  I  refide,  and  I  wilh 
to  explain  the  motives  which  led  me  to  that  ftep. 

I  write  in  concert  with  no  man ;  I  do  not  know 
that  the  point  of  view  in  which  I  fee  the  fubject:  is 
that  of  any  other  perfon.  Thefe  arguments  will, 
perhaps,  pleafe  no  party  in  this  divided  country;  I 
am  content  if  they  do  no  mifchief :  but  as  a  mode 
of  argument  of  a  new  fpecies  has  been  introduced, 
unknown  to  Ariftotle  or  the  moft  fubtle  of  the 
fchoolmen,  that  of  bawling  out  Rebel  whenever  a 
man  is  perplexed  for  an  anfwer ;  I  (hall  take  notice, 
before  I  conclude,  of  this  extraordinary  weapon  of 
political  warfare.  In  the  mean  time,  the  reader  will 
permit  me  to  reft  fatisfied  with  the  confcioufnefs  of 
my  innocence.     There  are  a  number  of  topics  which 
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1  (lull  wholly  omit >  that  deferve  to  be  attentively 
confidered  before  a  perfon  comes  to  a  decifion  upon 
the  fubjeQ:  of  an  Union.  It  ought  to  be  examined 
how  fuch  ameafuremay  affect  our  commerce — how 
the  comforts  of  life  may  fuffer  by  the  increafe  of 
taxes. — how  money  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
country  by  the  abfence  of  confiderable  proprietors 
—in  what  degree  our  growing  manufactures  may  lofe 
or  gain  by  this  change  in  our  condition; — and  it 
will  be  proper  to  compare  the  poffible  detriment 
which  may  be  apprehended  under  any  of  thefe  heads, 
with  the  benefit  which  I  conceive  will  accrue.  I  re- 
peat it,  I  have  no  other  view  in  what  I  write  but  to 
exhibit  the  fubjedt  to  the  Irifh  public  under  an  afpect 
which  may  poflibly  have  efcaped  them.  I  have  no 
intereft  but  in  common  with  every  Iriflirnan — the 
proiperity  of  my  country. 

If,  upon  a  mature  confideration  of  the  fubjecT:, 
viewing  it  in  all  its  lights,  you  (hall  think  an  Union 
with  Great  Britain  detrimental,  in  God's  name  oppofe 
it ;  but  do  not  bring  a  rafh  intemperate  difpoiltion 
of  mind  to  the  difcuffion;  do  not  fuffer  the  bed  of 
pafiions,  a  zeal  for  your  country,  to  be  made  the 
inilrument  of  private  ambition  or  private  fpleen ; 
do  not  confirm  the  charge  which  has  been  frequently 
made  againft  you,  that  you  are  equally  light  and 
precipitate  in  approving  and  condemning.  Be  not 
mifled  by  the  mock  enthufiafm  of  men  who  were 
yefterday  the  mod  fervile  of  courtiers,  and  would 
to-day  pafs  for  the  warmed  and  mod  difinterefted  of 
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patriots.  It  has  often  been  obferved,  that  nations 
are  frequently  the  dupes  of  a  word,  of  a  fafhion,  of 
fome  prevailing  humour  and  caprice,  which  dexterous 
politicians  have  been  lucky  enough  feafonably  to  hit, 
and  ufe  for  their  purpofe.  Thus  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  we  have  feen  the  name  of  Republic  and 
Liberty  kindle  enthufiafm  among  the  flaves  of  the 
mod  flagitious  defpotifm  that  ever  fcourged  man- 
kind ;  and  foldiers  torn  from  their  homes  by  the 
iron  hand  of  oppreffion,  rufti  into  the  field  in  defence 
of  thofe  very  men  who  fent  them  to  be  butchered, 
whilft  they  ground  thejr  families  to  the  dud. 

Have  Irishmen  any  (hare  in  that  government 
which  they  are  fo  anxious  to  fupport  ?  Are  they 
not  feduced  by  the  fpecious  phrafes  of  national  in- 
dependence and  imperial  greatnefs,  to  maintain  the 
domination  of  a  few,  who  have  for  a  century  fcourged 
them  with  all  the  bitternefs  of  enmity  and  prejudice? 
I  would  obferve  the  greater!:  decorum  in  my  expref- 
fions.  I  would  not  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Union,  who  have  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  infult  to  the  MiniMer  whom  they  have  for 
years  been  in  the  habits  of  fupporting,  and  railed  at 
the  Englifh  nation,  in  expreflions  little  fhort  of  the 
acrimony  of  fedition,  while  they  confefTed  that  upon 
our  connexion  with  it  our  profperity  efTentially  de- 
pended. I  would  fly  from  the  perfecuting  fpirit  of 
our  prefent  rulers  to  the  government  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  unprejudiced  people ;  but  I  do  not  forget 
that  they  are  my  mlers  ftill.     1  hope,  therefore,   I 
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(hall  obferve  due  caution  and  circumfpeclion  in  my 
language,  if,  while  they  exhort  us  to  cling  to  their 
government,  as  to  the  model  of  human  legiflation5 
with  all  the  zeal  of  patriotifm,  I  venture  to  exprefs 
a  doubt  whether  it1  has  been  as  exemplary  as  they 
would  reprefent  it. 

.  It  is  an  obfervation  which  muft  ftrike  every  perfon 
who  has  travelled  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  that 
the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  our  people  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  fubjedts  of  the  worft 
forms  of  government.  We  are  faid  to  "enjoy  the 
bleffings  of  the  Britim  conftitution.  Experience,, 
confirming  the  conclufions  of  theory,  has  mown  the 
Britilh  constitution  to  be  the  nobleft  model  of  legif- 
lation  that  ever  was  devifed  by  man.  When  we  con- 
template Great  Britain,  we  contemplate  a  noble 
fpectacle ;  we  fee  a  fmall  ifland,  with  a  population 
comparatively  inconfiderable,  by  the  mere  force  of 
its  polity  and  laws,  riling  to  a  degree  of  wealth  and 
power  which  places  it  at  the  head  of  the  European 
nations.  Whether  we  look  at  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, or  confider  the  character  of  its  people,  we  fee 
effects  anfwerable  to  the  boafted  excellency  of  its 
government;  plenty  flourishing  in  its  fields,' neat- 
nefs  and  a  kind  of  rural  elegance  fmiling  in  its  cot- 
tages, its  ports  crowded  with  mips,  and  its  ftreets 
refounding  with  the  bufy  hum  of  contented  induftry; 
juftice"  preiides  in  its  councils,  valour  animates  the 
exertions  of  its  feamen  and  foldiers,  probity  is  the 
character iftfc  of  its  merchants,  ftnrdy  independence 
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glows  on  the  brow  of  its peafantry.     Revolve  the 
annals  of  hiftory,  cad  your  eyes  on  the  mod  cele- 
brated republics  of  antiquity,  you  fee  nothing  like 
Great  Britain  ;  their  wild  and  irregular  liberty  could 
not  maintain  itfelf  without  many  of  the  maxims  and 
inftitutions  of  defpotifm  j   an   outrageous  and  fre- 
quently corrupted  populace  was  the  fovereign  ;  their 
infolent   clamours   often   hurried   the  mod  upright 
and   deferving  citizens  to  exile  and  to  death ;  they 
baniflied  Cicero,  and  they  reared  the  ambitious  de- 
figns  of  Czefar.     No  man  could  fay  with  confidence, 
"  I  (hall  enjoy  in  my  old  age  the  acquifitions  of 
<e  my  youth ;  at  my  death  I  mall  leave  to  my  chil- 
(c  dren  what  a  life  of  honed  and   perfevering  in- 
"  dudry  has  obtained."     What  can  equal  the  ftrict 
and  impartial  judice  of  the  Britifh  tribunals,  where 
the  meaned  individual  has  his  claims  fairly  tried,  and 
the  meaned  offender  is  protected  by  all  the  puncti- 
lious nicety  of  forms,  and  all  the  fubtilties  of  legal 
interpretation  ?    I   have   obferved  the  face  of   the 
country  in  England,  and  the  character  of  its  people. 

What  a  painful  contrad  does  Ireland  exhibit !  I 
might  here  dip  my  pencil  in  the  blacked  colours,  and 
exercife  my  talents  in  painting  the  mod  gloomy  fcenes; 
I  might  fpread  out  a  picture  of  wretched nefs,  fuch  as 
can  be  equalled  in  Europe  only  by  the  defolated  plains 
of  La  Vendee  #.  But  I  mould  difplay  an  idle  parade  of 

eloquence, 

^  *  One  of  the  commiilioners  of  French  defpotifm,  writing  to 
his  wicked  matters,  defcribes  with  a  terrible  energy  this  once 
#Qurifhing  province  j  «  It  is,"  he  fays,  "  a  heap  of  afhes  moift- 
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eloquence,  which  might  inflame  the  paffions  infiead 
of  inftructing  the  underftanding,  and  there  is  not  one 

M  ened  with  blood."  Good  God  1  is  this  the  picture  of  a  country 
under  the  influence  of  liberty  ?  Is  it  to  fee  this  unhappy  ifland 
reduced  to  the  fituation  of  La  Vendee,  that  we  are  to  encounter 
all  the  dangers,  that  we  are  to  endure  all  the  calamities  of  a  revo- 
lution? It  is  true,  the  admirers  or  the  late  events  in  France  cannot 
think  of  liberty  without  thinking  of  blood  and  daughter.  There 
was  a  leciil'ious  fong  read  in  the  courfe  of  the  fcate  trials,  in  Lon- 
don, written  in  this  tafte :  1  tio  not  exactly  remember  the  words, 
but  I  know  the  tree  of  liberty  was  to  be  watered  with  blood ;  as 
blood  is  its  water,  murder  is  the  fruit  of  this  fatal  tree.  When 
Citizen  David  exercifes  his  pencil  upon  an  allegorical  reprefenta- 
tion  of  Liberty,  according  to  the  French  notion  of  it,  he  will,  no 
doubt,  choofe  for  his  model  one  of  the  drunken  PohTardes,  whom 
he  has  »ften  (ten  with"  frantic  looks  and  difhevelled  hair,  with  a 
reeking  dagger  in  one  band,  nd  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  the  other, 
beftriding  the  pale  and  mangled  carcafe  which  her  defperate  fury 
had  levelled  with  the  duft.  I  confefs  I  cannot  accommodate  myfeif 
to  this  image  of  liberty. — T  have  been  hitherto  accuftomed  to  af- 
fociate  with  that  cherifiied  name,  the  ideas  of  beauty,  health,  and 
joy,  of  whatever  is  lovely  and  delightful  in  the  creation.  The 
Genius  of  civil  difcord  is  reprefented  in  Virgil,  bound  with  a  hun- 
dred fetters,  and  muttering  threats  of  impious  vengeance  with  his 
blood  Gained  lips;  but  if  this  fweeteft  and  molt  elegant  of  poets 
had  emptoyed  his  beautiful  genius  in  finding  the  goddefs  that 
once  bleffed  his  country,  he  would  have  done  it,  methinks,  in 
other  notes ;  we  fhoiild  have  feen  her,  in  his  lays,  arrayed  in 
{miles  and  attended  by  the  Graces;  flowers  would  have  fprnng 
up  under  her  feet;  at  her  appearance  the  heavens  would  have  af- 
fumed  a  brighter  Aula. ;  the1  verdure  of  the  fields  a  frefher  tint : 
he  would  have  ftudied  to  improve  upon  the  picture  of  fertility 
and  gladnefs,  which  his  predeceflbr  Lucretius  exhibited  in  cele- 
brating the  goddefs  of  love  and  beauty. 

Te  Dea,  te  fugiunt  venti,  te  nubila  coeli, 
Adventumque  tuum  tibi  fuaveis  Dred'ala  tellus 
Submittit  flores,  tibi  rident  aequora  ponti,    . 
Placatumque  nitet  diffufo  lumina  coelum. 

Take  my  tranflation  for  want  of  a  better. 

Thee,  Goddefs,  thee,  the  winds  tempeftuous  fly; 
At  thy  approach  the  clouds  forfake  the  iky  ; 
Earth,  curious  artiff,  pours  forth  at  thy  feet 
Each  fruit  nectareous,  and  each  balmy  fweet; 
Old  Ocean  imiies,  while  thin  dilfufive  light 
Wraps  the  footh'd  heavens  and  foftens  on  the  fight. 
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of  my  readers  who  has  taken  a  ride  a  few  miles  from 
the  capital  who  could  not  add  frefh  ftrokes  to  my 
picture,  however  I  might  load  the  features  and 
heighten  the  colouring. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  how  this  happens,  whence 
this  extraordinary  contrail   in  two  iflands  feparated 
only   by  a  few  miles  of  fea.     Does  a  peftilential  air 
breathe  in  our  atmofphere,  which  blafts  vegetation  and 
mars  the  exertions  of  human  induflry  ? — More  falu- 
brious  funs  do   not  (bine  upon  the  human  race  than 
what  Providence  has  beflowed  upon  Ireland.     Per- 
haps,   the  foil  is   curfed   by  an  invincible  and  un- 
traceable barren nefs  : — Its  fertility  contends  with  the 
indolence  of  the  labourer,  and  its  yellow  harvefts 
wave  their  heads  around  the  falling  manfion  of  the 
half ftarved  peafant.     Perhaps  it  is  furrounded  by 
what   Sail uft  calls  mare  importuofum,   and  agriculture 
declines,  having  no  means  of  being  fed  by  foreign 
commerce  :— Its  ports  open  on  every  fide  their  deep 
and  capacious  bofoms,  and  Providence  feems  to  have 
defigned  it  to   be  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  a 
world.     What  .then   is  the  fecret  fpring  which  has 
raifed   Great  Britain  to  unrivalled  greatnefs  ? — and 
why  with   every  advantage  of  nature  does  Ireland 
languiib  at  the  fide  of  her  proud  and  imperial  fifter? 

This  is  a  nice  queftion  ;  I  touch  it  with  a  trem- 
bling hand.  It  requires  the  keened  eye  to  fee  the 
caiifes  of  national  elevation  and  depreffion.  We 
ought  to  be  particularly  diftruftful  of  our  fpeculations 

b  in 


in  this  age  of  ready  and  ignorant  Speculation,  when 
every  cofTee-boufe  politician  thinks  he  has  difco- 
vered  what  efcaped  a  Montefquieu  or  a  Burke ;  but 
I  think  we  may  offer  a  reafonable  guefs,  if  we  at- 
tentively confider  the  Parliaments  of  England  and 
Ireland.  I  fpeak  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which 
is  the  moil  important  part  of  the  Legiflature,  and 
gives  the  impulfe  to  the  whole. 

• 

The  Englifh  Houfe  of  Commons  is  not  fafhioned 
according  to  any  iyftem  or  theory  ;  but  in  point  of 
fact  it  unites  in  its  bofom  the  representatives  of  all 
the  claffes  of  men  in  the  community  :  it  therefore 
fympathizes  with  the  feelings,  and  fpeaks  the  opi- 
nions of  a  mifcellaneous  people.  Is  a  commercial 
queftion  agitated  ?  it  reckons  in  its  numbers  the 
mod  opulent  and  refpectable  merchants  of  the 
country;  fo  the  greateft  landed  proprietors  deli- 
berate upon  every  point  interesting  to  its  agriculture. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Englifh  Houfe  of  Commons  is 
the  faired  reprefentative  of  the  public  opinion  that 
can  be  contrived.  Divide  the  whole  iiland  into 
difiri&s,  you  throw  all  the  returns  into  mob-elec- 
tions ;  you  exclude  all  fober,  quiet  men,  all  ftu- 
dious,  reclufe  characters,  all  men  of  large  property, 
indolent  and  faftidious  from  their  property,  who 
could  not  endure  the  vexations  of  a  popular  con- 
teft  ;  and  if  they  prevailed  upon  themfelves  to  enter 
the. lifts,  would  be  conftantly  overcome  by  noify, 
fpecious  demagogues,  with  fluent  tongues  and 
empty  heads,  property  would  want  its  due  weight; 
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commerce  and  agriculture  in  their  mod  important 
branches  would  not  be  reprefented  ;  no  part  of  the 
nation  would  be  reprefented  but  the  tribe  of  enter- 
prifing  wits  and  idle  talkers,  the  deftruclion  of  every 
country  that  is  governed  by  their  councils  :  I  am 
convinced  this  is  one  of  the  great  immediate  caufes 
of  the  misfortunes  of  France.  I  conclude  from  all 
thefe  obfervations  the  great  caufe  of  the  profperity 
of  England  is  the  intimate  connexion  that  fubfifts 
between  the  meafures  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
and  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  every  clafs  of 
the  people,  infomuch  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
one  have  not  for  any  length  of  time  varied  from 
the  confirmed  fentiments  of  the  other.  Every  order 
of  fubjects  has  in  the  bofom  of  the  Legiflature  its 
mod  considerable  members  who  efpoufe  its  caufe, 
fympathize  in  its  feelings,  and  fpeak  its  opinions. 
This  is  what  I  call  a  true  reprefentation  of  the 
people,  and  not  any  of  thofe  fanciful  fchemes  which, 
through  the  medium  of  a  pretended  popular  elec- 
tion, would  throw  the  whole  power  into  the  hands 
of  one  fet  of  men,  perhaps  the  mod  lhining,  cer- 
tainly the  lead  ufeful  of  the  various  clafles  into 
which  a  great  community  is  divided. 

Does  this  kind  of  reprefentation  exift  in  Ireland  ? 
Do  our  reprefentatives,  as  they  are  called,  fympa- 
thize with  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  ?  Can  the  national  pulfe  be  felt 
through  its  acts  ? 
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For  a  century  pafl  the  great  body  of  the  nation 
has  been  an  object  of  jealoufy,  fufpicion,  hatred 
mixed  with  contempt,  to  its  rulers ;  on  one  fide  are 
numbers,  on  the  other  are  property  and  dominion. 
'—Property  and  dominion  mud  necefTarily  regard 
numbers  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  hence  all  the  angry 
pafiions,  all  the  bitter  rancorous  prejudices  which 
arife  from  fear.  Thefe  caufes  of  reparation  and  hof- 
tility  between  property  and  numbers  are  further 
heightened  by  difference  in  religious  opinions;  add 
to  this,  the  belief  of  concealed  claims  which  ani- 
mates the  hopes  of  the  one  party,  and  aggravates  the 
fears  of  the  other.  A  long  courfe  of  fevere  perfe- 
cting meafures  has  reduced  the  bulk  of  the  people 
to  the  lowed  degree  of  ignorance  and  wretchednefs  ; 
this  has  given  to  hatred  the  poignancy  of  contempt. 
From  ignorance  and  wretchednefs  has  arifen  a 
plundering  rapacious  fpirit,  which  has  produced  frefh 
animofityj  manifefting  itfelf  in  new  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, which,  whilft  they  feem  to  apply  correctives 
to  the  effects,  inflame  the  caufe  of  thefe  diforders. 

Perhaps  Ireland  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  fuch  a  complete  feparation  fubfifts  between 
the  governors  and  the  governed.  In  England  the 
public  opinion  is  the  law,  and  acts  of  authority  are 
little  more  than  emanations  of  what  the  mod  fober 
and  refpectable  part  of  the  community  have  already 
approved  in  their  thoughts,  In  Ireland  there  is  no 
public  opinion,  or  if  there  is  a  faint  refemblance  of 
one,  it  is  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  are  moft  eager 
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to  pufh  violent  meafures  againft  the  bulk  of  the  na^ 
tion.     A  man  rifes  in  eftimation  among  the  ruling 
parry,   and  acquires  honours  by  exprelling  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen. 
There  is  the  form  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  but 
there  is  not  what  makes  the  Britidi  conftitution  the 
moft  beautiful  contrivance  of  government  that  ever 
bielTed  mankind  ;  there  is  a  Houfe  of  Commons^ 
but  is  it   a   Houfe  of  Commons  arifing  from  the 
bofom  of  the  community ;  compofed  mifcellaneoufly 
of  every  clafs  of  the  people,  blended  in  feeling  and 
opinion  with  the  people,  and  therefore  fpeaking  the 
public  voice  ?  The  body  of  the  fociety  feems  fcarcely 
to  belong  to  the  fociety,  but  as  the  Helots  of  Sparta 
belonged  to  their  mailers;  they  are  cutters  of  turf 
and  drawers  of  water,   fcarce  members  of  the  com- 
munity.     So  far  from  there   being   connexion  of 
feeling  and  fentiment  between  them  and  the  affem- 
bly  enacting  laws,  there  is  a  perpetuaal  contefl:  of 
malevolence   between  them ;  the   fubject  is  intent 
upon  doing  as  much  mifchief  as  he  can  by  fraud 
and   plunder;    the   governor  meditates  only  upon 
plans   of  vengeance  and  constraint.      We  fee  the 
confequences ;  a  fertile  country  prefents  on  every 
fide  the  picture  of   fqualid  wretchednefs,  and  the 
fubjects  of  the  nobleft  form  of  government  in  the 
world,  enjoy  fewer  comforts  than  thofe  of  the  worfL 
This  has  hitherto  been  admitted  as  an  indifputable 
fact ;  indeed,  a  man  need  only  take  a  (hort  ride  in 
the  country  to   be   convinced  of  this   melancholy 
truth.    It  is  only  lately  and  for  a  certain  purpofe 

that 
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ffiat  certain  eyes  have  been  able  to  difcover  the  ve- 
nerable image  of  public  profperity  repofing  in  the 
deferted  (hop  of  the  ruined  manufacturer,  in  the 
fmoky  hut  of  the  half-fiarved  peafant.  One  would 
think,  from  certain  fpeeches,  that  a  fairy  had  waved 
her  wand  over  this  land,  and  had  wrought  a  change, 
ftich  as  we  read  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments, had  co verted  a  defolate  moor  into  a  magni- 
ficent garden.  Inftcad  of  being  proverbial  for  po« 
verty  and  wretchednefs,  we  have  fuddenly  darted 
up  a  rich  and  profperous  people ;  they  who  fome 
months  ago  would  have  cut  our  throats,  are  now  our 
deareft  benefactors;  and  the  venerable  chief  who 
interpofed  his  laurels  between  us  and  their  fury, 
oppreffes  us  by  his  clemency  and  perfecutes  us  by 
his  mercy.  They  who  can  believe  this  miraculous 
revolution,  let  them  :  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Pope 
Lambertini — i  miracoli  gla  Jon  pajfati  fra  not.  Sup- 
poiing  that  no  fupernatural  power  has  intervened, 
and  that  the  country  is  as  it  was  fome  months  ago, 
I  fhall  confide*  the  remedies  that  have  been  pro- 
pofed  for  the  evils  which  till  this  time  were  thought 
to  exift. 

Some  young  gentlemen  who  have  become  great 
flatefmen,  as  ibme  officers  in  the  guards  in  Swift's 
time,  discovered  that  there  was  no  God  by  the  mere 
force  of  their  natural  talents,  without  any  afTiftance 
of  human  learning,  have  propofed  to  us  independ- 
ence under  the  mild  and  beneficent  protection  of 
the  French  republic;  and  there  are  not  wanting  ha- 
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ncft  Iriihmen,  who  fecrefly  worfhip  this  notion  ia 
the  concealed  fanctuary  of  their  hearts.  '  It  may  be 
thought  time  mifpent  to  bellow  any  attention  on  a 
fentiment  which  it  is  a  crime  to  entertain  ;  but  no 
labour  is  thrown  away  which  is  employed  in  re- 
moving well-meaning  error,  and  correcting  the  de- 
lufion  of  virtuous  hearts.  I  hope  to  prove,  that  in- 
dependence would  be  the  moll  fatal  prefent  which 
Providence  could  make  us  in  its  anger. 

I  will  fuppofe,  that  by  a  miracle  as  extraordinary 
as  I  have  before  mentioned,  the  with  of  our  mal- 
contents was  accomplimed  ;  that  Ireland,  inflead  of 
being  feparated  by  a  narrow  fea  from  Great  Britain, 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
erected  into  an  independent  power.  In  the  Sift 
place,  fhe  would  have  them  to  provide  for  her  own 
defence;  the  fleets  of  the  filler  kingdom  would  not 
then  guard  our  coafls,  nor  her  armies  be  ready  to 
repel  invafion.  The  great  ilatefmen  with  whom  I 
venture  to  argue,  as  they  are  not  yet  in  poneflion 
of  fupreme  power,  like  their  worthy  brethren  in 
France  *,  have  perhaps  forgotten,  in  the  tranfcend- 
ant  magnificence  of  their  conceptions,  that  there 
are  dates  in  the  world  pofTeiTcd  of  coniiderabie 
naval  and  military  ftrength,  that  the  golden  age  is 

*  If,  unfortunately,  this  was  the  cafe,  if  u-e  were  governed 
by  an  Irifh  Directory,  inflead  of  our  prefent  excellent  Viceroy, 
I  fhould  not  venture  to  contefl  any  point  with  thefe  gentlemen :  I 
too  well  remember  the  obfervation  of  a  Roman  philofopher,  who 
would  not  be  victorious  in  argument  againft  the  mailer  of  twenty 
legions, 
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not  returned,  nor  ambition  and  avarice  eradicated 
from  the  minds  of  men.      Suppofe  that   virtuous 
patriot  Barras,  or  that  profound  metaphyfician  Syeyes, 
(hould  take  a  fancy  to   Ireland,  as,  in  kindnefs  to 
the  Grand   Signior,   they  propofed  to  reform,  or,  as 
they  exprefs  it,   to  regenerate  Egypt,  where  would 
thefe  fublime  ftatefmen  find   fleets   to  oppofe   the 
landing  of  their  bare-breeched  Myrmidons  ?  Where 
could  they  find  armies  to  fight  them  after  they  were 
landed  ?  Where  would  they  find  generals  to  command 
fuch  armies  if  found,  or  are  they  prepared  for  the 
mild,  paternal  government  of  a  French  commiflioner  ? 
They  certainly  might  hope  to  find  favour  in  his 
eyes;  they  would  have  the  merit  of  rebellion  againft 
their  lawful  fovereign  ;  they  had  deftroyed  property 
and  induftry ;   they   had  deluged  their  country  in 
blood,  and  fubjected  it  to  a  foreign  fprce ;  but  a 
participation  in   crimes  does  not  always  propitiate 
criminals.     In  the  courfe   of   the  French   revolu- 
tion, as  high-flyers  as  themfelves  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  Aider  of  the  guillotine.     A  life  of  in- 
famy could  not  protect  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  and 

Robefpierre  was  hurried  to  execution,  though  he 

* 

had  the  blood  of  thoufands  upon  his  head.  But 
fuppofing  Ireland-Should  efcape  this  great  calamity, 
and  not  become  the  fubjugated  province  of  a  fo- 
reign power;  granting  than  the  French  Directors 
did  not  condefcend  to  reform  and  enlighten  us, 
what-fhould  we  do  in  our  independence  ?  Did  power 
and  dominion  remain  in  the  fame  hands ;  did  no 
change  take  place  in  the  flare  of  property,  then  all 

the 
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the  evils  I  have  enumerated  would  continue  to  op- 
prefs  us,  and  with  double  virulence,  the  controlling 
and  mitigating  influence  of  Great  Britain  being  re- 
moved. * 

But  this  is  not  the  intention  of  the  projectors  of 
independence  ;  they  do  not  mean  to  give  us  a  bar- 
ren unproductive  independence  —  confifcation  and 
plunder  are  to  follow  in  its  train ;  an  ignorant,  ra- 
pacious, cruel  populace  are  to  be  let  loofe,  and  alt 
the  property  in  the  country  to  be  fwallowed  in  one 
whirlpool  of  confifcation  and  plunder.  I  fnppofe  I 
need  not  comment  upon  this  (late  of  things,  to  prove 
it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  any  order  of  men  :  the 
confifcators  would  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
rapacity  -,  the  principle  of  property  being  once  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  would  not  (hoot  up  again  at  the 
-pleafure  of  the  new  proprietors.  One  fet  of  robbers 
would  fucceed  another ;  all  productive  induftry 
would  be  extinguiilied  in  this  conteft  of  violence ; 
and  the  temporaty  enjoyment  of  the:  few  comforts 
of  life  which  would  remain,  would  be  procured  only 
by  the  longed  and  (harpeft  fword ;  the  little  com- 
mercial induftry  and  wealth  which  has  fprung  up, 
notwithstanding  the  difcouragements  of  the  times, 
would  be  fwept  away,  and  defolated  Ireland  would 
add  to  the  melancholy  examples  which  hiftory  ex- 
hibits, that  injuftice  is  never  policy,  and  that  the 
nation  which  thinks  to  profper  by  crimes,  will  find 
they  terminate  in  its  deftruction. 

c  Every 
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Every  Irirtiman  who  has  any  regard  for  his  conn- 
try,  indeed  every  man  who  does  not  avow  himfelf  a 
robber  by  fyftem,  muft  fhrink  from  fuch  a  profpect. 
There  is  not  in  the  ftores  of  divine  wrath  fuch  a 
curfe  as  what  is  called  French  protection,  and  this  is 
the  price  we  mud  pay  for  independence — we  can 
have  it  by  no  other  means.  We  are  certainly  a 
miferable  people,  but  our  mifery  would  be  increafed 
tenfold  by  fuch  a  change  in  our  condition.  The 
poor  peafant  amidfl  his  wretchednefs  and  poverty 
clings  to  his  religion  ;'  it  is  the  prop  of  his  hopes  in 
life ; — it  is  his  confolation  in  death.  What  would  be 
his  condition  if  this  fmall  cheering  ray  were  with- 
drawn from  the  chill  gloom  of  his  hut — if  he  faw  all 
the  places  of  worfhip  (in  which  one  day  in  the  week 
he  forgot  his  own  wretchednefs  in  the  fplendour  of 
the  altar)  (hut  up  by  the  orders  of  the  French  com- 
miffioner — all  the  objects  of  the  fond  belief  of  his 
heart  treated  with  profanation  and  fcorn  by  the  fana- 
tics of  infidelity  * — if,  when  he  could  a  little  under- 
fland  the  languagetpf  his  new  matters,  his  ears  were 
daily  (tunned  by  a  parcel  of  hair-dreffers  babbling 
the  jargon  of  an  impious  philofophy  ? 

I  have  faid  it — this  is  not  the  concern  only  of 
one  order  of  men.  Every  arm  mould  be  ready  to 
affift  the  magiftrate  againft  thofe  who  would  plunge 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  paiTage  mentioned  in  the  works  of 
P'Alernbert.  He  fays  it  is  a  queftion  deferving  the  moft  ferious 
attention  of  philofophers,  whether  infidelity  might  not  produce 
fanaticifm  as  well  as  religion  ?  The  French  have  given  a  practi- 
cal folution  of  this  moral  problem. 

their 
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their  country  into  fuch  calamities ;  every  tongue 
mould  utter  the  accents  of  execration.  It  is  the 
caufe  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich  ; — the  rich 
have  property  to  preferve — the  poor  have  property  to 
acquire.  All  men  are  equally  interefted  in  main- 
taining the  fecurity  of  property  ;  property  is  the 
fource  from  which  flow  all  the  dreams  that  fertilize 
a  country  *;  it  is  the  incentive  to  all  induftry,  the 
fharpener  of  all  talent.  Man  is  naturally  an  indolent 
animal :  were  it  not  for  the  preffure  of  want  and  the 
profpecl  of  enjoying  fomething  which  he  might  call 
his  own,  he  would  fink  down  in  a  flupid  lethargy, 
and  fleep  till  death.  This  profpect  is  held  out 
to  him  by  the  laws  of  property  ;  to  maintain  thefe, 
focieties  coalefced,  magiftrates  were  appointed  :  all 
the  institutions  of  civil  life  take  their  rife  from  this 
origin. 

Property  is  preferved  by  impartially  reflecting 
every  acquifition  of  human  induftry.  The  blow 
which  is  given  at  the  top  vibrates  to  the  bottom  ;  and 
the  fame  violence  which  difpoffefTes  the  great  man 
of  his  palace,  affects  the  fecurity  of  the  meaneft 
tenant  of  the  pooreft  hut. 


*  I  muft  ever  lament  that  I  was  not  prefent  in  the  British 
Houfe  of  Commons  when  our  illuftrious  countryman  Mr,  Burke 
entered  into  the  difcullion  of  the  advantages  refulting  to  mankind 
from  the  principle  of  property  blended  with  the  focial  union  ;  a 
difcuflion  which  he  adorned  with  that  rich  and  philofophical  ima- 
gination (an  apt  and  chara&eriflical  expreffion,  I  think  of  Gib- 
bon, in  fpeaking  of  this  great  man)  which  particularly  diftia- 
guiilied  him. 

c  2  From 


From  a  due  consideration  of  thefe  principles, 
Cicero  obferves,  that  the  lowed  mechanic  confidered 
bis  little  (hop  and  the  rude  internments  of  his  limple 
labour  as  aimed  at  by  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline  ; 
befides,  an  example  of  violence  even  in  the  higheft 
part  of  the  {late  cuts  off  all  the  hopes  of  the  poor 
man,  and  repreffes  all  his  induftry  ;  he  is,  therefore, 
in  the  deepeft  manner  interefted  in  the  public  tran- 
quillity. He  will  not  endeavour  to  extricate  himfelf 
from  his  poverty  by  fober  perfevering  exertion, 
unlefs  he  can  look  forward  to  fecure  enjoyment  as 
the  end  of  his  labours ;  and  this  profpecl  is  entirely 
intercepted  from  his  view  when  he  fees  the  higher 
places  in  the  fociety  to  which  his  induftry  afpired, 
feized  upon  by  lawlefs  force  and  daring  rapine.  It 
follows  from  all  thefe  obfervations,  that  war  to  the 
palace,  and  peace  to  the  cottage,  is  no  lefs  the  fhout 
of  folly  than  the  cry  of  knavery ;  they  both  ftand 
upon  the  fame  foundation,  one  cannot  fall  without  the 
other's  tottering.  The  violence  which  immediately 
preys  upon  the  rich,  affecls  the  poor  in  their  fe- 
curity,  in  their  profpe&s,  in  all  the  motives  which 
call  forth  their  talents  and  ftimulate  their  induftry. 

I  have  often  reflected  upon  an  observation  of  Dr. 
Johnfon,  as  it  appeared  to  me  to  fuggeft  the  true 
diftin&ion  between  the  partifans  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. The  converfation  happened  to  turn  upon  the 
eontroverfy  which  was  flarted  by  fome  eloquent 
wits  and  foolifti  retailers  of  paradoxes,  whether  the 
rudenefs  of  the  favage  ftate  was  not  preferable  to  the 
4  elegance 
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elegance  of  poliflied  life  :— "  Rouffeau/'  faid  he5 
"  writes  too  well,  and  is  too  clever  a  fellow,  to 
u  believe  wrhat  he  fays ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  poor 
*s  Monboddo  believes  it." 

> 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  there  are  fonie  retailers  of 
French  principles,  who,  like  poor  Monboddo,  be- 
lieve what  they  fay,  who  repeat  the  names  of  Li- 
berty and  Republic,  without  guile,  in  pure  fim- 
plicity  of  heart ;  who  firmly  believe  that  fober  com- 
mercial induftry  would  profper  under  the  aufpices  of 
Barras,  and  depend' upon  the  piety  of  TAbbe  Sieyes 
to  promote  their  particular  form  of  Chriftianity. 
Whilft  we  fh  udder  at  the  confequences  of  this  delu- 
sion, we  cannot  regard  thefe  wretched  fanatics  with- 
out fome  mixture  of  pity.  The  moft  abfurd  zealots  * 
of  the  molt  abfurd  religion  never  brought  to  the 
moft  extravagant  tenets  of  their  religion  fuch 
an  orthodox  abfence  of  reafon  and  difcernment 
as  diftinguifh.  thefe  men  who  call  themfelves  philo- 
fophers.  They  who  believe  that  dying  with  a 
cow's  tail  in  one's  hand  is  a  fure  mean  of  falvation, 


*  Yet  fuch  is  human  frailty,  that  thefe  bigots,  like  other  de- 
votees, have  fometimes  deviated  into  herefy.  They  are  orthodox 
in  the  principle,  though  heretical  in  the  particular  inftance.  The 
fame  hoftility  to  human  reafon  marks  their  occafional  diibelief  as 
diftinguifhes  their  general  credulity.  For  fome  years  paft,  the 
reader  cannot  forget  there  has  been  a  regular  declaration  promul- 
gated every  year  by  the  rulers  of  unfortunate  France,  that  their 
immediate  predeceffbrs  were  a  parcel  of  fcoundrels,  and  their  go- 
vernment a  villanous  tyranny;  but  our  fanatics,  who  believe  them 
in  every  thing  elfe,  will  not  believe  them  in  one  they  might  b$ 
fuppofed  to  know  beft — their  own  flavifh  condition,  and  the  pro-^ 
$igacy  of  their  affociates, 

are 
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are  bold  and  fagacious  fceptics  compared  to  them. 
What  doclrine  is  not  a  man  prepared  to  fwallow 
who  places  any  confidence  in  any  of  thofe  dull 
pamphlets  which  are  annually  publifhed  in  France 
under  the  title  of  Constitutions  *  ? 

There  is  another  defcription  of  men  for  whofe  un- 
derftanding  I  have  a  due  refpect ;  I  cannot  charge 
them  with  any  fimplicity  of  heart  or  eafinefs  of  belief. 
They  are  not  the  dupes  of  the  jargon  which  they 
preach  ;  the  names  of  Liberty  and  Independence 
they  think  convenient  for  their  purpofes,  but  their 
views  are  fixed  upon  quite  different  objects,  I 
fpeak  of  thofe  bold  enterprifing  fpirits  who  cannot 
bear  the  languor  and  liftleffhefs  of  a  quiet  life ;  they 
are  not  at  all  fatisfied  with  the  portion  of  wealth  and 


*  I  heard  a  gentleman  fay  he  was  fome  time  ago  at  a  table 
d'hote  in  Paris.  The  company  talked  with  much  warmth  a  great 
deal  of  (Galiice)  galimathias  (Anglice  nonfenfe)  upon  Liberty, 
Equality,  the  Rights  of  Man,  &c.  In  the  courfe  of  the  conver- 
sion a  little  ill-looking  fellow  who  was  particularly  vociferous,  a 
ci-devant  Abbe,  to  give  the  weight  of  authority  to  his  fentiments, 
and  command  a  refpeclful  deference,  not  indeed  from  his  auditory 
(for  nobody  liftened,  they  were  all  talking),  but  from  his  company, 
obferved — J*.ai  travaille  moi  a  quatorze  conjlitutions, 

I  fuppofe  there  is.  not  a  pert  little  fcribbler  in  Paris  who  has 
not  had  a  hand  in  fome  Conflitution^  though  l'Abbe  Sieyes  is  grand 
Confiitution-maker  to  the  Republic,  one  and  indivifible. 

The  title  of  King-maker  founded  big  in  the  ears  of  our  anceftors  ;■ 
It  was  given  to  one  of  our  ancient  Barons,  I  think  it  was  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  contefts  of  the  White  and  Red  Rofes. 
What  would  they  have  thought  of  a  man  who  every  now  and  then 
favoured  the  world  with  an  entire  new  conflitution  ?  The  me- 
mory is  perplexed  with  the  conflitutions  of  different  years,  which 
are  the  watchwords  of  parties  in  France :  La  Conflitution  at 
Van  1789 — la  Conflitution  tie  Van  1793.  I  forget  from  what 
particular  year  the  prefent  Conflitution  takes  its  denomination. 

power 


power  which  has  fallen  to  their  (hare  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  goods  of  fociety  ;  they  do  not  like  the 
f]ow  gradual  returns  of  regular  induftry  ;  violence 
and  rapine  they  look  upon  as  a  fhort  cut  to  the  en- 
joyments which  they  long  after ;  they  therefore  wifli 
to  overturn  the  ftate,  regarding  a  fcene  of  general 
confufion  and  plunder  as  a  proper  field  for  the  exer- 
tion of  their  talents ;  they  are  men  who  defire  to  reap 
without  the  trouble  of  fowing,  and  confider  the  ac- 
quifitions  of  the  fober  and  plodding  part  oTthe  fpe- 
cies  as  a  booty  intended  to  reward  their  fu  peri  or 
genius  and  audacity,  With  thefe  men  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  reafon.  The  broadeft:  conclufion  you  can 
draw  from  your  arguments  is  only  a  frefh  incentive 
to  them  to  perfevere  in  their  fchemes.  Theorems 
and  corollaries  they  will  grant  you  all,  and  be  of  the 
fame  mind  ftill  ;  to  enter  into  a  controverfy  with, 
them  is  juft  as  idle  as  if  you  were  to  go  andferioufly 
harangue  a  band  of  robbers  to  defift  from  their  en- 
terprifes,  as  they  mull  terminate  in  the  diftrefs  of 
the  innocent  traveller.  Such  perfons  mud  exift  in 
every  fociety,  and  that  fociety  is  the  happieft,  which, 
by  the  education  it  promotes  and  the  encourage- 
ment it  holds  out  to  fober  induftry,  admits  them  in  the 
fmalleft  number.  From  various  caufes  they  abound- 
ed more  in  France  than  in  any  other  country ;  there 
they  are  triumphant^  though  whole  fets  have  perimed 
fucceflively,  the  victims  of  each  other's  ambition ;  in 
the  fame  manner  as  among  the  nations  that  over- 
turned the  Roman  empire,  the  tribe  that  went  before 
was   conftantly  thruft  out  by  the  more  barbarous 
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tribe  that  remained  behind;  and  the  moment  one  race 
of  conquerors  began  to  fettle  into  civilization  and 
aflume  the  form  of  a  regular  community,  another 
band  of  favages  appeared  from  their  native  North, 
who,  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  unmitigated  hardi- 
hood, feized  what  in  their  turn  they  yielded  to  in- 
vaders more  ferocious  than  themfelves. 

Whilft  none  enter  this  confederacy  againfl  the 
civil  order  of  mankind  but  perfons  of  fuitable  cha- 
racters and  talents,  we  cannot  more  reafonably  com- 
plain than  we  can  of  earthquakes  and  whirlwinds ; 
but  it  is  certainly  trying  to  our  patience  to  fee 
dunces  afpire  to  the  fublime  and  commanding  crimes 
of  Borgias  and  Catilines,  and  the  meaneft  and  mod 
ignorant  of  the  community  leave  the  care  of  their 
bullocks  and  the  fuperintendency  of  their  counters, 
to  engage  in  plots  and  confpiracies.  True,  Catiline 
confpired  to  overturn  the  Roman  (late,  and  ventured 
to  attack  when  a  Cicero  defended ;  but  who  was 
Catiline?  Tully  exhaufts  the  fubtleties  of  his  ftyle 
to  defcribe  the  various  qualifications  which  compofed 
that  extraordinary  man.  I  fhall  not  mention  that  he 
was  of  a  patrician  family,  one  of  the  firft  in  Rome; 
that  he  poffefTed  a  fplendid  patrimony,  till  he  had 
diffipated  it  by  his  prodigality.  Perifhable  diftinc- 
tions  1  to  make  nfe  of  the  words  of  a  great  orator, 
compared  with  the  immortality  of  his  genius  and  his 
crimes.  He  was  gay  with  the  gay,  fevere  with  the 
fevere,  and  could  accommodate  his  manners  and 
converfation  to  the  various  defcriptions  of  mankind. 
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Senates  liftened  while  he  fpoke ;  legions  recoiled 
from  the  vigour  of  his  arm ;  his  wit  and  hilarity 
were  the  delight  of  every  focial  circle;  he  was  the 
hero  of  the  battle  and  the  orator  of  the  forum  ;  he 
had  a  mind  capable  of  every  defign,  and  a  body 
capable  of  every  hardfhip;  neither  watching,  nor 
fatigue,  nor  hunger,  nor  the  inclemencies  of  feafons, 
could  break  the  vigour  of  his  conftitution  ;  he  could 
carry  on  at  the  fame  time  a  private  intrigue  and  a 
public  confpiracy  ;  and  while  he  meditated  the'de- 
itruction  of  the  date  that  repreffed  his  ambition,  he 
was  intent  upon  the  ruin  of  the  woman  that  inflamed 
his  delires.  As  far  as  the  word  right  is  applicable  to 
wickednefs,  fuch  a  man  had  a  right  to  be  ambitious. 
Enterprifes  of  gigantic  atrocity  and  daring,  from 
which  common  natures  (brink  appalled,  were  fuited 
to  a  mind  like  his.  He  was  one  of  thofe  deftruclive 
fpirits  whom  Providence  fometimes  fends  abroad  to 
try  human  virtue  and  confound  human  wifdom.  He 
meditated  the  deftruclion  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth ;  but  he  had  a  Cicero  to  contend  with,  and 
he  failed.  Csefar  afterwards  fucceeded.  The  name 
of  Casfar  comprehends  whatever  human  valour  has 
of  heroic,  human  fagacity  of  penetrating,  and  hu^ 
man  wit  of  elegant  and  refined.  Such  names  com- 
municate a  fplendour  to  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times. 
"We  admire  whilft  we  execrate  :  we  are  (hocked  at 
the  atrocity  of  the  purpofe,  but  we  are  flruck  by  the 
boldnefs  of  the  conception,  and  the  talents  that 
appear  in  the  execution.  Far  different  are  the  crimes 
of  the  prefent  day ;    they  anfwer  one  great   moral 
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end— wickednefs  appears  in  all  its  native  deformity, 
It  it  an  obfervation  of  Johnfon  upon  the  character 
of  Lothario,  that  fuch  reprefentations  tend  to  cor- 
rupt the  heart:  we  forget  the  vice  in  the  accom- 
plifhments  which  accompany  it :  the  eye  of  the 
mind  is  dazzled ;  it  does  not  difcern  the  libertine, 
the  deftroyer  of  virtue  and  domeftic  happinels,  where 
the  gentleman,  the  wit,  and  the  hero,  are  fo  confpi- 
cuous.  The  fame  objection  has  been  made  to 
Lovelace  in  ClarifTa,  and  may  be  extended  to  other 
popular  novels. 

In  this  point  of  view,  fome  good  may  arife  to 
mankind  from  the  calamitous  events  which  are 
pafling  before  our  eyes.  Curious  fpeculators  may 
fearch  the  hiftory  of  our  times  to  difcover  the  true 
form  of  vice  diveded  of  that  falfe  glare  which  great 
talents  and  elegant  accomplishments  are  fo  apt  to 
throw  over  it.  They  will  there  fee  political  adven- 
turers without  courage,  confpirators  without  faga- 
city  :  they  will  there  fee  men  without  fortune,  with- 
out extent  of  views  or  nrmnefs  of  resolution,  afpir- 
ing  to  govern  their  country,  and  the  meaneft  of  the 
human  race  affociared  againft  the  molt  beautiful 
inftitutions. 

It  pains  me  to  think  what  ignoble  enemies  the  fon 
of  Chatham  has  to  encounter  !—what  a  fet  of  con- 
fpirators have  undertaken  to  deuroy  the  accumu- 
lated wifdom  of  ages — that  fcheme  of  focial  liberty 
for  which  a  Somers  thought  and  a  William  battled. 
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It  was  originally  the  obfervation  of  Cowley,  which 
he  mifapplied  to  Cromwell,  and  which  Burke  bor- 
rowed in  fpeaking  of  Mailings,  "  that  when  it  pleafed 
"  Providence  to  afflidt  the  people  of  Egypt,  it  did 
"  not  fend  forth  the  lion  or  the  tiger,  or  any  of  the 
"  wild  beads  of  the  defert ,  but  it  fent  lice  and  mice 
"  — it  feat  the  meaneft  reptiles." 

I  have  done  with  the  politicians  who  propofe  to 
us  ilavery  to  the  word  of  tyrants  as  the  price  of  our 
redemption  :  I  turn  to  men  who  offer  us  milder 
remedies.  I  (hall  take  one  view  of  thefe  remedies, 
as  the  fame  obfervations  are  applicable  to  them  all. 
We  have  often  heard  of  what  is  called  (though  very 
improperly)  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  as  what  is  to  cure  every  evil,  and 
produce  general  happinefs. 

By  Catholic  Emancipation  is  meant  the  admiffiori 
of  Roman  Catholics  into  the  Legiflature:  that  is, 
giving  them  political  power.  By  Parliamentary 
Reform  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  is  meant,  as 
reformers  have  differed  in  their  fchemes  upon  this 
fubjecl:.  I  will  take  it  to  mean  the  deftruction  of 
boroughs,  a  point  in  which  all  thefe  gentlemen  are 
agreed.  What  is  the  date  of  the  country  ?  From 
a  variety  of  caufes  operating  for  a  century  pad,  the 
body  of  property  is  centred  in  a  few  hands.  The 
bulk  of  the  nation  is  excluded  from  power  and  from 
influence  over  power,  not  merely  by  legillative  pro- 
vifio.n,    but  by   the   circumdances  of  the  fociety, 
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joined  to  that  great  maxim  of  the  Britifh  Conftitutioii, 
and  indeed  of  all  well-regulated  government,  that 
where  property  is,  there  (hall  be  the  great  weight  in 
public  affairs.  Suppofe  Roman  Catholics  were  to- 
morrow emancipated,  or,  to  make  ufe  of  a  more 
proper,  phrafe,  admitted  to  a  (hare  of  political  power, 
what  would  be  their  influence  in  the  Legiilature  ? 
How  few  would  take  their  feats  in  either  of  the 
affemblies  which  compofe  it !  Would  they  be  able 
to  correct  the  prevailing  fpirit  Gf  the  government } 
Would,  through  their  medium,  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  people  find  a  way  into  the  proceedings 
of  the  Legislature  ?  A  century  would  elapfe  before 
fuch  a  meafure  would  be  known  in  any  public  effect. 
It  would  appear  only  to  the  readers  of  newfpapers., 
and  the  perfons  prefent  when  the  members  took  their 
oaths. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  to  thofe  ingenious  gentle- 
men who  propofe  to  reform  our  Houfe  of  Commons. 
It  is  not  the  Houfe  of  Commons  alone  that  wants  to 
be  reformed,  but  the  whole  country.  The  point  to 
be  accornplimed  is,  to  deftroy  the  fallen  line  of  re- 
paration that  divides  the  governors  from  the  go- 
verned, to  blend  the  different  clafTes  of  the  commu- 
nity into  one  mafs,  to  incorporate  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  nation  with  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  make  the  Houfe  of  Commons  truly  and 
fubftantiaily  what  they  now  are  in  name — the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  people.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
diffeminating  wealth  over  the  face  of  the  country  ; 
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without   that,   Parliamentary  Reform   is  only  a  dblt 
farce,  and  would    be  attended  with   more  evil  than 
good.     Let  the  projectors  of  reform  raife  up  in  the 
great  body  of  the  nation   an  independent  gentry,  an 
opulent  commercial  intereft,  a  large  ruling  property 
that  mall  fecure  to  the  nation  due  influence  rn  all 
elections;    and  then  we  may  fpeak  to  them.     Their 
fcheme  is   plaufible,  and  deferves  our  moil  ferious 
attention,  if  we  only  fuppofe  half  a  dozen  miracles 
to  be  wrought.     I  acknowledge  the  cafe   warrants 
fupernatural  interpofition ;  acco*rding  to  the  rule  of 
the  poet,  it  is   certainly  dignus  vthdice  nodus ;    but  It 
is  eafier  to  introduce  a  divinity  into  an  epic  poem, 
or  let  down  a  machine  in  an  opera,  than  to  change  at 
once  the  eftabliflied  order  of  things.    I  appeal  tothofe 
who  know  the  ftate  of  elections  in  Ireland,  whether 
any  good  would  arife  to  the  great  body  of  the  nation 
from  embracing  the  plan  of  the  mod  fenfible  reformers, 
by  deftroying  the  boroughs,  and  giving  all  the  re- 
turns to  the  counties  and  great  commercial  cities  ? 
Does   the   great   body  of  the   nation   preponderate 
either  in  the  counties  or  the  great  commercial  cities  ? 
Would   the    ruling    party    lofe    any    part    of  their 
afcendant  ?     Is  not  almoft   all  the  property  of  the 
country  theirs  ?  and  would  not  almoft  all  the  returns 
be  theirs  alfo  ?     We  mould  dill   be   governed  by 
party  feelings  and  party  prejudices  ;  and  we  mould 
only  have  the   dangers,    without   the  benefit  of  a 
change.     If  this  is  in  a  great  meafure  the  caufe  of 
the  wretchednefs  of  Ireland, — if  the  government  of 
party  feelings  and  party  prejudices  is  at  all  times  a 
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fore  government,   it  is  particularly  fo  at  this  time- 
Recent  and  ever  to  be  deplored  events  in  this  coun- 
try have  given  to  party  feelings  and  party  prejudices 
an  extraordinary  ;degree  of  acrimony. 

It  does  not  belong  to  my  fubject  to  expatiate  on 
the  caufes  of  the  late  rebellion  :  it  is  futficient  to 
obferve,  that  it  was  produced  by  the  men  whofe 
principles  and  views  I  have  at  fome  length  com- 
mented upon.  The  iiiterpofition  of  a  foreign  power 
was  to  give  it  fuccefs.  This  would  be  fufficient  to 
arm  all  fober,  reflecting  well -withers  to  their  country 
againft  it.  They  know  full  well — all  hiftory  attefts 
it — that  when  a  power  interpofes  to  afiift  any  nation 
in  a  domeftic  quarrel,  the  nation  prevailing  by  its 
afliftance  muft  in  fact  remain  fubject  to  it.  When 
we  confider  the  character  of  the  foreign  power  that 
would  probably  poiTefs  a  ruling  and  controlling  in- 
fluence over  us,  if  we  [hould  not  be  its  fiaves,  there 
is  no  (late  of  bondage  that  ever  the  world  beheld 
before  thefe  times,  or  that  prevails  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  at  prefent,  which  we  muft  not  prefer  to 
victory  by  its  co-operation.  The  rebellion,  inde- 
pendently of  this  foreign  connexion,  was  of  the  moPc 
immoral  kind.  At  the  head  of  it  were  a  parcel  of 
young  men,  who  miftook  the  talent  of  writing  a  futile 
pamphlet,  or  making  a  florid  harangue,  for  the  talent 
of  governing  a  ftate  ;  and  thought  that  nothing  more 
was  wanting  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  a  great  fociety 
but  the  foolifh  ambition  of  attempting  it.  Their 
bungling  plots  terminated  in  nothing  but  the  refer- 
able death  of  fome  of  their  deluded  followers.  Their 
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defign,   as  far  as  they  bad   any  defign,   was  of  the 
moft  flagitious  nature  ;   it   was   not   a   crime  alone 
againft  the  laws  of  a  particular   (late,   but  againft 
the  laws   of   morality   and   the   general   interefts  of 
mankind ;  it  aimed   at  the  utter  fubverfion  of  pro- 
perty ;  an  ignorant  and  rapacious  populace  were  to 
be  bribed  by  the  fpoils  of  the  rich,  and  robbery  was 
to  fuppy  the  means  of  warfare  to  rebellion.     After 
what  I  have  faid,  nobody,  I  believe,  will  fufpect  me 
to   be   partial  to   the  caufe  of  our  late  infurgents. 
Intereft   is   here   at  no  variance  with  principle,   and 
both   confirmed   by  my  habits  of  thought  and  con- 
duct, mud  make   me  regard  them  with  execration. 
I  hope,  therefore,  what  follows  will  not  be  attributed 
to   any  defign  of  fpreading  difarlection,  but  merely 
to  a  wim  of  thoroughly  inveftigating  a  queftion  of 
the  utmoft  importance  in  the  prefent  crifis. 

The  fury  of  the  rapacious  infurgents  was  princi- 
pally levelled  againft  the  ruling  party  ;  it  was  natural 
it  mould   be  fo.     I  do   not  think  religion  had  the 
greater!:  (hare  in  determining  the  hoftility ;  it  might 
have  fome  upon  ignorant  bigotted  minds.    I  hope  to 
(how,  before   I   conclude,  that  whatever  faults  may 
be  charged  on  the  prevailing  religion  of  our  people, 
it    is    not    akin  to  infidelity,    and    rather  difpofes 
to  obedience  than  encourages  refiftance  to  eftablifhed 
authority.  The  ruling  party,  as  fueh,  were  of  courfe 
the  objects  of  every  difcontent  which  was  directed, 
againft  the  Government.     Theirs  was  the  property, 
theirs,    therefore,   the   booty  to   allure    plunderers ; 
but,  however,  it  happened,  the  party  that  prevails  in 
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both  Houfes  of  the  Legillature  were  the  principal 
fufferers   by   the   rebellion ;    they  muft   regard    the 
great  body  of  the  people  as  criminals  towards  them. 
Is  it  an  unfair  confequence,     that   they  will   carry 
refentments,  the   feelings   of  injured  men,  into  the 
government   of  the  country  ?  I  do  not  blame  thofe 
refentments — I  do   not  blame  thofe  feelings.     Men 
who  have  fullered   in  their  perfons  or  property  may 
be  allowed   to  feel  as  men— fuch  is  human  nam  re; 
but  can.  we  expect  from  them  a  fober,  unprejudiced, 
difparTionate  adminiftration,    fuch  as   may  heal  the 
wounds  of  our  bleeding   country;  fuch  as  may  re- 
concile  the  animofities  of  a  divided  people  ?   Did 
not  many  figns  appear  in  the  laft  feffion  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  voice  of  refentment  was  more  liftened 
to  than   that  of  juftice  ?    There  were  found  perfons 
to  juftify  acts  of  fubaltern  authority,  which  appeared 
rnonftrous   to   every  difpaflionate  obferver ;   againft 
which,  law,  policy,  every  warm  feeling  of  the  heart, 
and  every  fober  judgment  of  the  head,  rofe  up  with 
one  unanimous  confent. 

1  have  liftened  to  the  converfation  of  men  whofe 
humanity  could  not  be  doubted  in  the  ordinary  in- 
rercourfe  of  lire,  but  who  were  heated  by  re- 
fentment, I,  who  have  lived  for  fome  years  part 
in  a  country  of  liberty  and  juftice,  where  neither 
the  voice  of  rebellion  nor  perfecution  ever  wounded 
my  ear,  who  fortunately  was  not  prefent  at  the  fcenes 
which  had  raifed  their  feelings  to  fuch  a  pitch,  and 
who,  therefore,  could  not  enter  into  their  warmth, 
was  really  (hocked  and   aftoniflied.     Gibbets   and 
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executions  Teemed  to  haunt  their  imaginations ;  they 
looked  forward  with  a  favage  joy  to  the  fufferings 
which  they  would  inflict  on  the  rebels  when  they 
were  taken ;  their  whole  legiflative  wifdom  was  pu~ 
nifhment,   and  every  punifhment  was  death. 

The  juft  animoiity  againii.  the  wretched  infurgents 
has  been  extended  to  a  prejudice  againft  their  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  moft  precife,  fevere,  dogmatical  mode 
of  Chriftianity  which  the  impious  fanatics  in  France 
have  perfecuted  with  unrelenting  rage,  as  the  mod 
determined  enemy  to  their  ufurpations,  whole  head 
they  vi6lently  defpoiled  of  all  his  dominions,  and 
carried  into  captivity,  which  ended  in  his  wretched 
death,  which  has  ever  been  the  fupport  of  the  throne 
and  the  altar,  and  was  once  the  fole  ruling  religion 
of  Europe,  is  confidered  as  the  natural  ally  of  infi- 
delity and  rebellion. 

A  fet  of  men,  whofe  opinion  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  called  a  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  have  ar- 
rayed themfelves  in  clubs  and  lodges  to  maintain 
this  prejudice,  to  preferve  all  religious  and  civil  ani- 
mofities  pure  and  unmitigated  in  the  country  ;  and 
the  name  of  the  tolerant  and  heroic  William  is  made 
the  rallying  point  of  fanaticifm  and  perfecution. 

I  (hall  take  notice  of  both  thefe  fubjects  before  I 
come  to  an  end  of  thefe  Obfervations  ;  they  are  in- 
timately connected  with  the  main  queftion  propofed 
to  be  difcufledj  or^  if  not,  their  extreme  importance 
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will  plead  my  apology.  I  mall  confider  whether 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  genius  or  character  of  the 
Catholic  religion  which  is  particularly  calculated  to 
render  it  fubfervient  to  the  views  of  the  French 
rulers  and  their  followers  ;  I  (hail  next  examine 
whether  the  Orange  AfTociations  (as  they  are  called) 
are  at  all  congenial  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Britim  con- 
ftitution,  or  qualified  to  promote  what  mud  be  an 
object  dear  to  every  honed  heart — genuine  obe- 
dience and  loyalty.  But  it  Teems,  before  I  write  upon 
the  Tub) eel:  of  loyalty,  I  mud  vindicate  my  own.  I 
have  already  obferved  that  it  is  cudomary  to  raife  a 
fhout  upon  this  head,  and  drown  the  fober  accents  of 
reafon  in  one  fenfelefs  clamour  of  fanaticifm.  It 
may  feem  unneceffary  to  thofe  who  have  known  me 
for  fome  years  pad,  to  enter  into  any  vindication  of 
my  character  in  this  refpect  :  but  as  unfortunately  I 
live  in  a  country  where  fbme  men  judge  it  necefTary3 
in  order  to  fhow  their  attachment  to  a  humane  So- 
vereign, to  perfecute  his  fubjects,  and  their  love  for 
a  mild  and  beneficent  government,  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ceffes  of  its  enemies — I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  fay  a  few  words  upon  the  fubject. 

At  the  origin  of  the  French  revolution,  I  acknow- 
ledge, with  fhame  and  condition,  that  I  was  ram, 
ought  I  to  fay  impudent  enough,  to  oppofe  my 
(hallow  judgment  to  the  opinions  of  that  great  man, 
who  took  fuch  a  large  and  comprehenfive  view  of 
human  affairs ;  whofe  whole  life  was  dedicated  to 
the  fupport  of  genuine  liberty,  which  he  bed  knew 

how 
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how  to  diftinguifh   from  defpotiTm   afTuming   that 
name;   who  fought  in  her  facred  can  Pe  againfl:  the 
opprefTors  of  their  fpecies,   whether  invefted  with 
vice-regal  government  in  India,   or  porTeiling  fu- 
preme    power   in   Europe;   who   pointed   out  with 
prophetic  wifdom  the  crimes  which  now  defolate  the 
civilized  world  in  their  feeds  and  firft  caufes ;  whofe 
eloquent  indignation  will  for  ever  vindicate  the  ma- 
jefty  of  juftice  againfl  the  chance  of  arms,  and  con- 
demn the  authors  of  the  French  revolution  to  the 
everlafling  horror  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  the 
dazzling  fucceffes  of  its  fanatic  armies.     The  only 
atonement  I  can  make  for  my  prefumption  is  to 
confefs  it,  and   to  offer  this  flender  tribute  at  the 
fhrine  which  wifdom  and  virtue  are  preparing  for 
their  votary  in  the  temple  of  Immortality.     Some 
ignorant  fanatics  have  railed  a  clamour  about  con- 
iiftency,  which   would   oppofe  a  falfe  fhame  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  and  bind  a  man  down 
to  his  firft  opinions,  notwithstanding  the  increafing 
wifdom  of  years,  and  the   new  facts  that  may  arife 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world.     All  proportions  in 
politics,    as    well   as   in    every    other   fcience,    are 
abridged  expreffions  of  facts;  and  a   perfon  might 
as  well   begin   a  courfe  of   chymical   experiments, 
refolving  to  be  of  the   fame  opinion    at    the   end 
he  was  at  the  beginning,   as  take   a  pride  in  pre- 
ferving  an  uniformity  of  fentiment  through  a  long 
fucceilion  of  interesting  events  in  the  political  world. 
A  variety  of  caufes    have   crowded  'more  political 
instruction  within  thefe  laft  ten  years,  than  is  per- 
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haps  fcattered  over  the  reft  of  hiftory ;  and  I  cannot 
think  highly  of  that  mind  which  has  remained  fta- 
tionary  during  the  progrefs  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. But  I  cannot  make  ufe  of  the  apology,  which 
I  readily  allow  is  fair  and  candid  in  others  whom  I 
have  heard  avail  themfelves  of  it,  that  their  detefta- 
tion  of  the  French  government  and  principles,  in 
the  year  1799,  is  perfectly  confident  with  their  ad- 
miration of  them  ten  years  ago,  fince  the  thing  is 
entirely  changed;  and  that  they' alone  are  incon- 
fiftent,  who,  admiring  what  is  called  a  monarchy 
then,  admire  what  is  called  a  republic  now;  and 
applaud  with  the  fame  enthuliafm  the  fnccefles  of 
the  French  armies  at  prefem,  and  the  ambitious 
military  fpirit  which  their  government  has  displayed, 
as  they  at  that  period  commended  the  pacific  fpirit 
the  ffcft  AfTembly  was  fnppofed  to  manifeft  in  their 
entire  renunciation  of  con  quells  *.     I  make  no  fuch 

apology 

*  In  order  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  this  uncalled  for  decla- 
ration, we  muff,  attend  a  little  to  the  hiflory  of  the  French  revo- 
lution :  The  party  which  prevailed  in  the  firft  AfTembly  was  chiefly 
compofed  of  metaphyficians,  or,  as  they  called  themfelves.  philofo- 
pbers,  who  cane  to  the  government  of  men  and  the  conduct,  of  great 
affairs,  wild  with  all  the  crude  {peculations  which  they  had  iearnt 
in  their  clofets.  They  conndered  human  fociety  as  a  tabula  rafat 
on  which  they  might  fcribbie  all  their  fantaflic  notions  and  ridicu- 
lous theories.  Prefumption  is  ever  the  characlerinic  of  this  fet  of 
men.  The  municipal  law  of  France,  compofed  partly  of  the  old 
Roman  civil  law,  and  partly  of  the  provincial  cuftoms  of  the  king- 
dom, methodized  and  applied  to  particular  cafes  bv  a  fuccellion  of 
learned  men,  was  one  of  the  firft  objects  on  which  they  exercifed 
.their  fpirit  of  philofophic  legislation.  They  did  not  find  it  to  agree 
with  any  of  their  theories.  Accordingly,  by  one  fweeping  decree, 
they  aboliihed  this  fyitem  of  artificial  equity  which  had  grown  up 
under  the  guide  of  experience  by  the  accumulated  wifdom  of  ages. 
]  iius  they  left  individuals  without  any  regulation  in  their  private 

concerns, 
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apology— -I  frankly  confefs  my  error.  I  admired,  in 
the  year  1789,  what  I  now  think  was  at  that  time  fo 
far  from  admirable,  that  it  was  deteftable.  I  en- 
tertain fentiments  in  the  higher!:  degree  hoftile  to 
the  feci:  which  predominated  in  the  firft  Affembly 
of  France.  I  think  they  planted  the  feeds  of  all  the 
fubfequent  diforders.  That  fpecious  philofophy, 
which,  appealing  to  firft  principles,  and  fuperfeding 
all  pofitive  inftitntion,  then  feduced  me  by  the 
foothing  cant  of  humanity  *  which  it  fpoke^  ap- 
pears 

concerns,  fociety  without  any  of  the  ties  or  holdings  which  keep  it 
together  :  then  arofe  the  men  of  violence  and  blood,  who  by  a  jufl 
difpenfation  of  Providence  fent  whole  fets  of  thefe  prating  philofo- 
phers  to  the  guillotine.  Bold  and  barefaced  robbery  and  murder 
entered  by  the  breach  "which  {hallow  fpeculation  had  made.  Once 
the  community  was  let  loofe  from  every  reftraint  of  law  and  reli- 
gion ;  men  who  were  not  amufed  by  empty  declamations,  but  went 
frraight  forward  to  their  purpofe,  of  courfe  prevailed.  It  is  the  order 
of  things  in  this  confufed  and  diffracted  ftate  of  fociety  :  Thucydides 
remarked  it  in  ancient  Greece ;  modern  France  affords  another  ter- 
rible example  of  it :  a  Condorcet,  a  Briffot,  a  Vergniaud,  go  before 
• — a  Danton,  a  Robefpierre,  follow. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  this  cant  of  humanity  has  generally  pre- 
ceded the  moft  favage  cruelties.  Nero  lamented  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  that  he  was  able  to  write,  as  he  was  thereby  compelled 
to  fign  the  death-warrants  of  criminals.  Robefpierre,  foon  after  he 
entered  upon  the  public  ffage,  propofed  the  abolition  of  the  punifh- 
ment  of  death.  A  work  which  that  ex-tyrant  Barrere  publifhed 
about  two  years  ago,  is  extremely  humorous  in  this  refpect  ;  that 
atrocious  wretch,  whole  crimes  have  no  parallel  f  in  hi  (lory,  who 
is  judged  too  bad  for  the  Council  of  Elders  or  Youngffers  (I  forget 
which),  fpeaks  of  the  pure  heart-felt  fatisfaction  which  hereferves 
for  his  declining  years,  when  his  heirs  {hall  have  grown  gray  under 
perfecution,  to  read  the  vindication  of  his  calumniated  innocence 
in  the  circle  of  his  weeping  family.  One  would  think  we  were  pe- 
rufing  the  language  of  virtuous  difcontent,  coming  from  fome  ve- 
nerable Cato  retiring  from  the  ingratitude  of  mankind. 

The 

-f-  See,  for  the  odious  mixture  of  libertinifm  and  cruelty  which  marked  the 
government  of  this  man,  a  fhort  pamphlet  by  one  Villat,  an  ex-juror  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris,  publifhed  foon  after  the  fall  cl  Robefpierre. 
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pears  to  me  the  prime  caufe  of  all  the  maffacres  at 
which  humanity  fhndders ;  and  can  find  no  pallia- 
tive, but  in  the  apologies  of  men  who  would  ex- 
tiife  the  cruelties  of  Nero,  if  he  had  bethought 
himfelf  to  call  his  government  a  republic,  and  his 
administration  liberty. 

Thefe  are  the  fentiments  which  I  have  not  called 
up  to  ferve  the  purpofeof  the  prefent  day,  but  which 
I  have  proclaimed  as  my  firm  and  ardent  conviction 
for  thefe  three  years  pafi,  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
my  acquaintances.  If  to  be  loyal  a  man  mud  be 
mercilefs ;  if  nothing  but  ferocity  and  cruelty  can 
difplay  his  zeal-  for  the  bed  of  constitutions,  I  am 
willing  to  forfeit  my  pretentions  to  the  character  of 
a  loyal  fubjecl;  my  only  confolation  is,  that  I  fare 
no  worfe  tharr  Lord  Someis  would  have  done,  had 
he  lived  in  the  prefent  day  ;  he  certainly  would 
have  been  a  little  furprifed  to  hear  the  example  of 
favage,  republican  *  France,  propofed  for  the  imi- 
tation of  a  Parliament  fuppofed  to  be  animated  by 
a  Britifh  fpirit.     I  think  he  would  have  judged  that 

The  works  of  RoufTeau  have  been  very  pernicious  in  this  re- 
fuel; tliey  have  taught  the  fcoundrels  of  the  prefent  day  to 
blend  the  jargon  of  fentiment  with  the  perpetration  of  the  greateft 
crimes. 

*  I  call  it  republican  in  conformity  with  popular  language,  but 
1  will  never  allow  that  that  frrange  medley  of  defpotifm  and  Jicen- 
tioufnefs  bears  any  morerefembiance  to  are  public,  than  our  conful 
at  Algiers  to  the  confuls  of  ancient  Pvome  ; — by  the  bye,  the  Alge- 
rines  call  their  government  a  republic  too.  A  work  is  wanting 
from  the  pen  of  fome  genuine  and  enlightened  friend  of  that  ancient 
and  refpedtable  form  of  government,  to  vindicate  it  from  the  intuit 
offered  to  it  by  the  ufurpers  in  France,  giving  its  name  to  their  flagi- 
tious denomination, 

it 
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k  did  not  become  the  government  of  his  country  to 
contend  with  the  mod  flagitious  of  tyrants  on  their 
own  element  of  blood  and  oppreffion,  that  juftice 
and  humanity  ought  to  be  infcribed  on  the  banners 
of  the  allies,  as  murder  and  cruelty  ftalk  in  the  van 
of  their  enemy.  There  would  be  fomething  plaufible 
in  the  oppofite  idea,  if  we  fuppofe  that  we  could 
be  fuccefsful  in  this  competition  of  unjufl  violence ; 
but  who  is  there  but  mull  defpair,  when  he  thinks 
of  the  rivals  he  has  to  encounter  ? 

A  comfortable  thicknefs  of  fkull,  and  an  adaman- 
tine hardnefs  of  heart,  might  do  much  ;  and  per- 
haps we  might  produce  fome  gentlemen  who  would 
ftruggle  hard  for  victory,  and  fave  their  honour  even 
in  defeat ;  but  I  am  afraid  our  cold  climate  and 
northern  foil  can  produce  nothing  fo  ripe  and  rimmed 
as  injuftice  and  vice  raifed  in  the  hot-bed  of  liber- 
tinifm  and  metaphyiics.  Refiners  in  wickedneis 
muft  ever  have  a  great  fuperiority  over  dulnefs 
blundering  into  wrong  ;  mere  natural  untutored  de- 
pravity can  never  reach  the  fublime  flights  of  fpe- 
culative  fyftematic  profligacy.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  we  had  better  not  enter  into  the  conteft ; — plain, 
flraight-forward  probity  is  more  fuited  to  the  natural 
turn  of  our  genius.  If  as  much  pains  were  taken  to 
re-eftablifh  concord,  as  are  taken  to  maintain  diffen- 
fion,  our  politicians  would  be  furprifed  how  far  they 
advanced  by  following  the  eafy  road  of  common 
fenfe. 

I  have 
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I  have  faid  enough,  and  perhaps  my  reader  may 
judge  I  have  faid  too  much,  on  the  fubject  of  my 
loyalty.  The  prevailing  language  of  thefe  unfortu- 
nate times  will  excufe  this  egotifm  5— I  know  no 
other  excufe. 

I  cannot  re  lift  the  temptation  of  here  proclaiming 
my  long  and  intimate  friendship  with  a  man  who  has 
rendered  the  mod  erTemial  fervice  to  morality  and 
civil  order,  by  bringing  genuine  metaphyfics  to  the 
aid  of  law  and  eftablifhment,  and  deftroying  all  the 
fophiftry  by  which  they  were  afTailed.  I  am  not 
likely  to  have  learnt  the  maxims  of  rebellion  in  the 
familiar  intercourfe  which  fubflfted  between  us,  in 
which  we  converfed  on  molt  political  fubje&s,  and 
feldom  found  our  opinions  difagree.  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh will  receive  with  his  ufual  indulgence  this  tri- 
bute of  genuine  efteem  and  affection  from  a  friend 
who  would  have  rendered  this  little  work  much 
more  perfect  if  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  his  re- 
marks. 

I  have  left  mv  tafk  unfinished — 1  have  criticized 
with  freedom  the  fyftems  propofed  by  others  to  re- 
medy the  evils  of  our  condition,  and  I  have  not 
pointed  out  the  advantages  of  the  meafure  which  I 
defend*  I  am  no  optimift  in  politics  any  more  than 
philpfophy.  I  do  not  afTert  this  to  be  the  bell:  of  all 
poffible  worlds,  and  I  am  far  from  announcing  the 
icheme  propofed  as  the  beft  of  all  poffible  fchemes. 


If 
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If  I  found  my  countrymen  united  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  I  could  call  them  one  people  ;   if  the  higher 
and  lower  claries  were  not  divided  by  every  fenti- 
ment  which  exercifes  a  dominion  over  the  human 
mind  ;  if  to  every  caufe  of  reparation  arifing  from 
the  concerns  of  this  earth,  were  not  added  the  pro- 
fpe£ts  of  futurity,    as  if  their    animofity  fought  to 
maintain  itfelf  in  the  regions  beyond  the  grave  ;  if  I 
did  not  fee  contempt  and  averfion  above—a  rooted 
malevolence     below,     occafionally     breaking     out 
through  all  the  reflraints  which  provoked  and  irri- 
tated authority  would  heap  upon  it — if  I  could  look 
for  any  remedy  to  the  misfortunes  of  our  condition 
in  this  gloomy  and  melancholy  profpect,  I  mould 
not  look  abroad  for  relief. 

As  a  general  proportion  I  fubfcribe  to  its  truth, 
that  it  is  better  for  a  nation  to  govern  itfelf  than  to 
be  governed  by  foreigners.  Do  not  the  particular 
circumftances  of  Ireland  form  an  exception  ? 

True,  there  will  not  be  that  clofe  and  endearing 
connexion  which  fubfifts  between  the  people  of 
England  and  their  reprefentatives  :  the  mod  fan- 
guine  friend  to  the  Union  cannot  promife  that  ;  but 
at  lead  we  (hall  be  delivered  from  the  empire  of  pre- 
judice and  refentment.  The  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  fpeaks  the  opinion  of  the  Brkifh  public. 
Our  grievances  will  be  fairly  canvaffed  and  exa- 
mined on  a  large  theatre,  and  a  free  and  enlightened 
people  will  be  our  judges.     I  am  not  fure  that  fome 
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fpirit  of  national  animofity  and  rivalry  will  not  cor- 
rupt the  integrity  of  their  judgments  ;  but  I  appeal 
to  every  reflecting  Irishman  whether  we  (hall  meet 
with  as  many  prejudices  as  we  have  at  prefent  to  en- 
counter. If  the  choice  were  between  an  Englifh 
and  a  fair  Irifh  public,  1  fliould  not  hefitate  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  alternative  propofed  to  the  people  cf 
Ireland,  but  between  a  neighbouring  enlightened 
nation,  and  a  fet  of  men,  born  indeed  in  the  fame 
country,  but  having  no  connexion  of  habit,  religion^, 
fcarcely  of  language  with  them,  hating,  defpifing 
them,  deriving  from  the  circumflance  of  being  born 
within  the  fame  geographical  arrangement  with 
them,  only  every  local  prejudice  and  every  local 
animofity.  If  there  is  any  thing  which  may  fairly 
be  called  a  public  opinion  influencing  and  control- 
ling the  Parliament  of  this  kingdom,  I  give  up  the 
whole  argument.  I  fpeak  not  of  the  opinion  of  a 
few  corporations  or  grand  juries,  which  comes  loaded 
with  all  the  poifon  of  party  rancour,  but  a  public 
opinion  fpeaking  the  fentiments  and  feelings  of  the, 
bulk  of  the  people,  if,  poor  wretches !  they  have 
any.  fentiments  or  feelings  left. 

This  is  the  ground  on  which  I  (land,  in  defending 
the  meafure  of  an  Union  ;  and  I  truft  I  do  not  de- 
part from  the  fentiments  of  a  good  Irifrnnan  in  fo 
doing.  It  has  been  one  of  the  arts  of  the  opponents 
of  this  falutary  plan  to  afTume  the  whole  merit  of 
patriotifm  to  themfeives,  and  ftigmatize  every  one 
who  would  throw  off  the  iron  yoke  of  party  gor 

vernment* 
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vernment,  either  as  a  partifan  of  rebellion,  or  a  fer- 
vile  fupporter  of  the  Minifter.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
thofe  v  ho,  for  a  feries  of  years,  have  enjoyed  all  the 
benefits  of  this  government,  fhould  wilh  to  retain 
it,  and  endeavour  to  raife  a  popular  cry  in  its  fa- 
vour ;  but  that  they  who  have  long  crouched  be- 
neath their  government,  who  have  received  nothing 
but  opprefiion  and  infult  at  the  hands  of  the  ruling 
faction,  who  were  yefterday  fmarting  under  their 
lafh,  with  their  (tripes  dill  frefh  upon  their  backs  *, 
ihould  raife  an  uproar  in  defence  of  the  defpotifm 
from  which  the  kindnefs  of  Providence  would  de- 
liver them,  and  turn  againft  their  benefa&ors  and  fa- 
viours : — fuch  credulity  and  folly  may  truly  feem 
furprifing  ;  but  I  trufl  the  eyes  of  the  people  will 
foon  be  open,  that  they  will  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  mild  and  beneficent  fpirit  which  dic- 
tated the  fcheme  of  the  Union.  Future  genera- 
tions of  Irifhmen  will  blefs  the  memory  of  the  Mi- 
nifter who  propofed  it. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  zeal  difplayed 
about  Catholic  Emancipation.  I  have  already  ob- 
served that  the  term  is  improper ;  it  means  the  ad- 
miffion  of  the  Catholics  to  political  power  :  little 
benefit  would  defcend  to  the  great  body  of  the  com- 
munity-— no,  not  for  a  century  to  come.  An  Union 
will  really  emancipate  the  Irifh  people;  it  will  eman- 
cipate them  from  party  government ;  it  will  eman- 

*  This  is  more  than  metaphor. 
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cipate  them  from  the  tyranny  of  paffion,  from  the 
defpotifm  of  prejudice.  Some  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  complexion  of  a  meafure  from  thofe 
who  fupport  it,  and  thofe  who  oppofe  it.  It  would 
be  ilrange  if  thofe  to  whofe  interpofition  we  owe, 
in  fome  degree,  our  fafety,  whofe  mild  and  paternal 
government  has  reftored  fome  happinefs  to  this 
country,  fhould  on  a  fudden  have  conceived  the 
project  of  our  deftruction ;  and  they  whofe  fury  was 
lately  ready  to  fall  upon  our  heads,  who  cannot 
conceal  their  malevolence,  even  when  they  would 
afiume  the  appearance  of  friendfhip,  and  betray 
their  old  love  of  diffenfion  even  in  their  invitations 
to  concord — if  they  fhould  be  the  moil  zealous  for 
our  welfare.  Who  are  they  who  deafen  the  public 
ear  with  their  cries  againil  an  Union  ?  who,  for  the 
fiift  time  in  their  lives,  remember  that  they  are 
Irimmen,  when  they  would  work  up  our  Irifh  paf- 
fions  and  Irifh  prejudices  to  ferve  their  purpofes  ? 
Are  not  the  principal  of  them  men,  who  but  yef- 
terday  were  loud  and  vehement  in  pufhing  on  every 
meafure  of  violence  and  perfecution ;  who  would 
foon  have  reigned  over  the  wafted  fields  and 
fmoking  cottages  of  depopulated  Ireland,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  feafonable  arrival  of  our  venerable  Chief 
Governor? 

I  will  not  commemorate  the  mild  virtues  of  that 
noble  perfon  ;  he  is  too  high  for  panegyric ;  but  if 
thefe  accents  of  love  and  refpecl:  from  the  raoft 
humble,  but  not  the  leaft  fervent  of  his  admirers, 
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fliould  gain  an  audience  from  his  illuftrious  ear, 
I  would  tell  him,  that  whatever  have  been  the 
achievements  of  a  life  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of 
his  King  and  country,  Ireland  has  been  the  fcene  of 
Ills  proudeft  triumphs.  The  olive  'of  peace  which 
he  has  planted  in  this  country  will  afford  a  nobler 
fhade  to  (belter  his  venerable  age,  and  flourifli  to 
fucceeding  ages  a  more  glorious  monument  to  his 
pofterity,  than  all  the  laurels  which  he  gathered  in 
the  fields  of  India.  The  monfter  of  religious  fa- 
naticifm,  which  indicates  its  approaching  fate  by  the 
lad  convulfive  ftruggles  it  exerts,  was  a  more  for™ 
midable  enemy  than  the  tyrant  which  he  overcame 
in  thofe  diliant  regions ;  and  if  the  (liouts  of  armies 
(hall  proclaim  the  victorious  Chieftain,  the  voice  of 
a  grateful  people  (hall  hail  the  mild  and  tolerant 
Viceroy. 

I  turn  with  reluctance  from  fo  interefting  a  fub- 
ject,  to  anfwer  the  cavils  of  peevifli  /and  fplenetic 
objectors.  There  are  men  who  will  acknowledge 
the  evils  of  our  condition,  nay,  if  poflible,  will  ex- 
aggerate them;  but  they  will  contend  that  it  is 
England  which' has  purpofely  heaped  thefe  misfor- 
tunes upon  our  heads,  in  order  to  compel  us  to  an 
Union,  as  the  only  remedy  to  which  we  can  re  fort ; 
and  therefore,  out  of  fpke  and  vexation,  we  ought 
to  be  averfe  from  a  rneafure  which  England  feems 
fo  ardently  to  have  defired.  It  is  lingular  in  this 
objection,  that  if  it  refted  upon  a  fact,  as  it  does 
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not,  it  would  prove  nothing  ;  but  it  is  as  falfe  in  its 
premifes  as  it  is  impotent  in  its  conelufion. 

England,  it  is  true,  has  been  obliged  to  tolerate, 
but  has  never  promoted  the  oppreffion  under  which 
this  country  has  laboured ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
uniformly  interpofed  to  foften  and  mitigate  it. 

We  (hall  be  at  no  lofs  to  difcover  from  whom  this 
oppreilion  proceeded,  when  we  confider  that  the 
majority  of  this  nation  has  for  centuries  pad  been 
governed  by  men  who  differed  from  them  in  religion 
—who  at  once  feared  and  defpifed  them. 

Perhaps  this  complete  reparation  of  the  governors 
and  the  governed,  originated  from  the  Englifh  con- 
queft;  but  being  once  eftablifhed,  all  the  confe- 
quences  naturally  flowed.  It  is  of  no  importance  to 
go  back  to  the  reign  of  King  John,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  venting  our  fpleen  againfl  England.  It  is 
worfe  than  idle  to  be  putting  poffible  cafes,  entirely 
wide  of  the  real  ftate  of  fads,  and  to  fay,  if  we 
never  had  any  connexion  with  England,  we  mould 
not  (land  in  our  prefent  lingular  predicament ;  the 
government  would  have  arifen  from  the  bofom  of 
the  people,  and  there  would  be  the  natural  con- 
nexion between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  I  (hall 
not  (lay  to  examine  how  far  the  confequences  of 
this  fuppofition  are  well  or  ill  deduced  -,  all  I  main- 
tain is,  that  fince  the  government  of  the  country 
has  been  erected  on  its  prefent  bafis,  the  pafTions  of 
2  our 
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^vQ  :u¥e  alone  produced  the  op- 
predion  we  have  endured  ';  and  £&at  the  influence  of 
England  has  been  rather  exerted  m  counteracting 
than  aggravating  their  prefTure. 

I  am  the  more  convinced,  that  the  circum> 
fiance  which  foreigners  muft  obferve,  and  all  good 
Irifhrnen  lament,  of  Ireland's  being  behindhand 
with  every  nation  of  Europe  in  the  condition  of  her 
people,  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  feature  in  her  go- 
vernment, of  being  entirely  diftinct  and  feparate 
from  the  nation,  by  remarking,  that  this  was  her 
unfortunate  condition  even  before  the  difference  of 
religion  exifted. 

Previous  to  the  Reformation,  and  before  the  dis- 
tinction of  feels  could  poffibly  have  arifen,   the  evils 
of  a  party-government  were  felt,   in  the  authority 
which   the  Englifli  fettlers  exercifed  over  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants.     This  may  lend  fome  plaufibility 
to  the  fpleen  and  vehemence  of  thofe  politicians  who 
reprefent  the  Englifh   nation  as  the  caufe  of  all  our 
misfortunes.     But  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
antique  grievances,  than  I  have  to  do  with  imagi- 
nary cafes.  The  acrimony  of  religious  diffenfion  has 
been  fuperadded  to  the  animofity  of  different  ori- 
ginals, or  rather,  the  latter  diftinclion  has  been  en- 
tirely loft  in  the  former.  Our  governors  are  our  own 
countrymen,  and  very  few  confider  whether  their  an- 
ceftors  came  over  from  England,  or  were  a  part  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.     But  the  evil 
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js,  that  though  the  governors  arc  for  the  mofl  part 
born  in  the  fame  country  with  the  governed,  this  does 
not  give  rife  to  any  tie  of  connexion  between  them ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  only  inflames  the  fpirit  of  party, 
which  has  produced  die  mifery  of  the  latter. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  England  is  obliged  to 
tolerate  this  party-government.     It  is  a  truth  of  which 
we  ought  not  to  lofe  fight,   that  an  Irifh  Parliament, 
entirely  independent,   cannot  exid,  confidently  with 
the  prefent  condition  of  the  empire.     It  is  effential  to 
the  nature  of  our  connexion  with  the  fider  kingdom, 
that  the  Englifh  Cabinet  mould  pofifefs  a  directing 
and  controlling  influence  in  every  quedion  of  impe- 
rial importance.     Without  this  influence,  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  countries  would  be  foon  dif- 
iblved— Ireland    would  break  Icofe  from  England. 
They  who  have  the  word   Independence  fo  often  in 
their  mouths,  have  been  too  long  behind  the  curtain 
not  to  know,  that  Irifh  independence  is  a  mere  phan- 
tom.    They  are  not  fuch  novices  in  the  world  as  they 
pretend  to.be;    they  mimic  the   lifp  of  fimplicity 
but  awkwardly.     They  are  not  the  dupes  of  the  fine 
words   with    which    they  would  cajole  us.     As  the 
Athenian  woman  difcovered  Theophraftus  not  to  be 
an  Athenian,  by  the  affectation  with  which  he  atticifed, 
we  know  thefe  gentlemen  to  be  but  recruits  in  the  po*. 
pular  band,  by  their  perpetual  vociferation  of  popular 
words — An  Union! — or,  No  Union!     Great  Britain 
mud,  in  fact,  legiflate  for  Ireland  ;  fhe  mud  legifiate, 
either  directly,  by  the  union  of  the  Parliaments,  or  indi- 
rectly 
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redtly  through  the  medium  of  our  Parliament.  It 
becomes  the  duty  of  a  Minifter  of  Great  Britain,  as 
fuch,  to  fecure  that  influence  over  the  votes  of  the 
two  Houfes,  as  will  perpetuate  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  countries.  The  individual  therefore^ 
who  happens  to  be  Minifter,  cannot  be  confidered  as 
criminal  to  the  Irifh  people,  whatever  meafures  he 
purfues  or  tolerates  for  this  purpofc.  However  his 
perfonal  feelings  may  revolt,  he  is  bound  by  a  necef- 
fity  inherent  in  his  office. 

I  know  I  fhall  depart  from  the  eft  ablimed  jargon  of 
political  fpeculation,   when   I  conceive  a  politician 
may  be  actuated  in  any  meafure  by  a  virtuous  motive. 
Our  pamphleteers,  if  they   are   not  fo  profound  as 
Tacitus,  are  every  jot  as  malicious.     They  refine  upon 
human  iniquity  by  fyftem,  and  reprefent  every  public 
man  under  the  worft  colours  by  rule.     I  mall  run  a 
rifk  of  being  thought  a  dupe,  or,   what  is  worfe,  a 
mean  diffembler,  affecting  the  language  of  fimplicity, 
when  I  fuppofe  the  Minifter  may  have  been  led  to  the 
project  of  the  Union  by  fome  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
this  country.     But  whatever  may  have  been  his  mo- 
tives, it  is  more  important  for  us  to  inquire,  whether 
we  are  not,  in  point  of  fact,  in  a  (late  of  dependanceat 
prcfent,  and  dependance  upon  the  word  terms.  I  fuppofe 
I  need  not  go  about  to  prove,  that  the  will  o{  the  Britifh 
Minifter  is  the  law  of  our  Parliament,  in  every  queftion 
in  which  he  conceives  it  worth  his  while  to  make  known, 
his  will.  This  is  a  propofition,  whicir,  like  the  firft  prin- 
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ciples  of  philofophy,   cannot  gain,  but  muft  lofe  in  its 
evidence  by  every  injudicious  attempt  at  demonftration. 

But  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  confider,  how  this 
iiniform  fubmiffion  is  obtained,  how  national  rivalry 
and  animofity  is  lulled  afleep  ;  and  Jegiflators  inde- 
pendent in  theory,  are  rendered  dependant  in  practice. 
This  is  a  queftion  which  I  am  neither  qualified  nor 
deftrous  fully  to  evolve.  My  habits  oflife  have  not 
put  me  in  a  fituation  to  know  much  of  the  naufeous 
detail  of  corruption  ;  and  if  my  knowledge  extended 
further,  it  would  ill  become  an  independent  pen  to 
gratify  a  malicious  curiofity  by  thedifplay.  But  there 
is  a  branch  of  this  queftion  which  falls  immediately 
within  the  fcope  of  thefe  obfervations.  We  cannot 
thoroughly  underftand  the  nature  of  the  party-govern- 
ment which  prevails  in  Ireland,  unlefs  we  beflow  fome 
attention  up©n  it* 

I  fay  then,  that  one  of  the  means  by  which  the 
Britifh  Minifter  obtains  the  fupport  of  a  large  majo- 
rity in  our  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  is  by  tolerating 
that  empire  of  prejudice  and  pafiion,  to  which  I  con- 
ceive all  the  evils  of  our  condition  are  to  be  attributed. 
This  kind  of  bargain  or  contract  fubfifts  between  the 
Minuter  and  the  members  of  the  minifterial  majority: 
Support  me  in  queftions  which  I  deem  efiential  to  my 
intereft,  and  to  the  connexion  between  the  two  king- 
doms which  I  am  bound  to  maintain,  and  in  every 
queftion  of  mere  domeftic  regulation  give  a  full  loofe 
to  all  your  paflions  and  prejudices ;   nay,  when  you 
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go  down  to  your  counties,  exercife  uncontrolled  do- 
minion over  all  your  neighbours  -,  difcharge  your 
animofity  upon  every  object  of  your  difpleafure; — your 
fupport  of  me  indemnifies  you  for  every  offence  you 
may  commit,  either  from  party  or  perfonal  feeling, 
againftthe  perfon  or  property  of  the  Subject. 

It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  I  throw  off  the  veil 
from  our  unfortunate  condition.  Perfbns,  who,  like 
the  writer  of  thefe  remarks,  would  wifh  to  refpect 
every  thing  that  is  eflablifhed,  and  are  afraid  to  en- 
croach upon  the  limits  of  obedience  and  loyalty, 
while  they  difcufs  the  evils  of  a  mal-adminiftration, 
labour  under  considerable  difficulties  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  queftion.  Few  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Union  impofe  any  of  thefe  reftraints  upon  themfelves; 
they  permit  themfelves  unbounded  petulance,  in  rail- 
ing at  every  thing  that  comes  in  the  way  of  their  ar- 
guments. But  this  example  does  not  give  any  fane- 
tion  to  licentioufnefs  on  the  other  fide. 

I  am  not  certain  I  have  been  as  correct  as  I  wifh 
to  be  ;  but  if  I  give  offence,  I  wifh  my  readers  to  be- 
lieve it  is  not  intentional :  I  wifh  to  keep  clear  of  the 
difficulties  of  my  fituation,  but  I  may  be  deficient  in 
fkill  and  dexterity. 

One  of  the  parties  in  this  bargain,  the  Minister,  I 
think,  may  be  fairly  excufed  by  the  necefiity  of  his 
office.  Theorifts  may  launch  their  readers  on  the 
wide  ocean  of  metaphyfics,  and  talk  a  great  deal  of 
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virtue  and  vice  in  the  abftract ;  but  whoever  ftudies 
morals,  not  as  a  fource  of  idle  difquifitions,  but  as  a 
practical  fcience,  will  form  his  judgment  of  the  con- 
duct of  men,  with  a  perpetual  reference  to  circum- 
fiances  and  fituations.  The  Minifler  of  England  is 
a  fubject  of  the  Britifh  empire,  and  may  be  expected 
to  pay  fome  regard  to  all  the  nations,  and  all  the  va- 
rious portions  of  territory  fubject  to  our  common  fo- 
vereign  -a  but  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  feel  a  regard  of 
preference  for  the  country  that  is  immediately  the  ob- 
ject of  his  care.  I  have  already  obferved,  that  it  is 
his  primary  duty  to  maintain  the  connexion  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  -3  and  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumftances  of  our  prefent  condition  make  it  necelTary 
for  him  to  employ  for  this  purpofe  means  inconfift- 
ent  with  our  welfare. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy,  perhaps,  to  excufe  the  conduct  of 
our  own  members ;  but  fatireand  invective  are  not  the 
defign  of  thefe  Obfervations.  I  think  it  will  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  be  delivered 
from  a  government  in  which  human  frailty  has  not 
been  found  proof  againrt  the  force  of  temptation  ;  and 
their  happinefs  may  pay  for  every  deviation  from  mo- . 
rality  on  the  part  of  their  rulers, 

I  have  the  authority  of  fome  of  the  mod  illuflrious 
friends  of  Irifh  liberty,  that  this  ftatement  is  juft. 
Their  names  would  add  fplendour  to  thefe  pages,  but 
would  convict  me  of  prefumption  if  I  ventured  ta 
l&ention  them  on  this  occafxon ;  they  have  aflured  me, 
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that,  to  their  certain  knowledge,  the  Irifh  part  of  the 
Cabinet  were  conftantly  preffing  on  violent  and  fan- 
guinary  meafures,  and  Englifh  influence  had  need  to 
exert  all  its  power  to  reftrain  their  fury  within  any  rea- 
fonable  bounds. 

But  granting  that  the  reverfe  were  the  truth,  that 
England  was  chargeable  with  all  the  fufferings  we 
have  endured,  that  to  the  rancour  of  Englifh  hoflility 
was  owing  the  peculiar  fpirit  of  bitternefs  which  marks 
our  religious  and  civil  animofities,  and  that  thofe  be- 
nevolent ftatefmen3  who,  fince  they  have  been  threat- 
ened with  a  lofs  of  the  domination  they  have  long 
exercifed,  have  turned  patriots  upon  our  hands,  had 
been  conftantly  employed  in  foftening  our  grievances, 
and  pouring  balm  into  our  wounds ;  the  queftion  is 
not,  againft  whom  we  fhall  vent  our  fpleen,  but  what 
is  the  beft  practicable  mode  of  bettering  ourfelves. 
States  are  not  like  individuals  in  this  refpect — we  par- 
don fome  warmth  of  refentment,  fomeglow  of  paffion 
in  the  character  of  a  man  in  fociety j  nay,  we  require 
it  in  that  nice  mixture  of  balanced  qualities  which 
compofes  an  amiable  and  accbmplifhed  perfon. 
There  are  failings  arifing  from  the  effervefcence  ef 
,  blood,  which,  particularly  in  youth,  are  feemly  and 
decorous^ — the  character  wants  life  and  animation, 
without  them  -3  the  colours  lie  flat  upon  the  canvafs. 
What  man  of  genius  who  does  not  prefer  the  fpirited 
incorrect nefs  of  an  Italian  mailer  to  the  dull  regularity 
of  a  Dutch  painter  ?  This  is  an  obfervation  of  Hume, 
and  he  inftances  that  amiable    and  heroic    prince, 
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Henry  IV.  of  fiance.     We  like  him  the  better  for 
what  a  bigot  or  pedant  might  think  failings  in  his 
life ;  we  ihould  not  take  fuch  a  lively  intereft  in  his 
various  fortunes,  if  the  attractions  of  the  beautiful 
Gabrielle  had  not  foftened  his  lion  heart.     It  is  a  de- 
lightful image  to  the  fancy  to  reprefent  to  ourfelves  a 
youthful  hero  covered  with  blood  and  dud,  throwing 
himfelfat  the  feet  of  an  accomplished  midrefs.     We 
fhould,  no  doubt,  have  been  prodigioufly  edified,  and 
probably  thrown  into  a  comfortable  doze,  if  Henry  IV. 
had  written   a    long   pious    homily  to  •  the    woman 
whole  beauty  he  adored,  exhorting  her  to  chaftity,  and 
a  number  of  other  excellent  virtues;  but  we  feel  a 
pleafing  warmth  dealing  about  our  hearts,  and  regret 
the  age  of  beautiful  illusions,  when  we  read  the  letter 
of  that  gallant  and  warlike  prince  to  his  miftrefs  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  king- 
dom : — "  If  1  fall,  my  lad  thought  (hall  be  of  God3 
<c  and  my  laftbut  one  of  you," 

Voltaire,  who  of  all  men  bed  knew  how  to  mix  up 
the  ingredients  of  human  flattery  into  the  mod  agree- 
able dofes,  never  lofes  fight  of  this  truth,  arifingfrom 
a  nice  knowledge  of  the  human  heart;  he  does  not 
alone  celebrate  the  qualities  which  we  approve  of,  but 
thofe  which  we  blame  and  love. 

Richardfon,  on  the  contrary,  by  not  attending  to 
this  principle,  condarttly  fails,  whatever  pains  he  takes 
to  exhibit  perfeft  characters;  he  fometimes  gains  the 
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verdict  of  our  judgment  $  he  never  fucceeds  in  warm- 
ing our  hearts, 

Thefe  reflections  may  difpleafe  fome  readers  as  but 
little  connected  with  the  fubject ;  but  the  lovers  of 
literature  will  pardon  me,  if  I  fometimes  relieve  the 
drynefs  of  a  political  difcuffion,  by  turning  to  topics 
of  greater  elegance  and  amenity. 

I  have  confidered   what  the   heart   recognifes  as 
feemly  and  lovely  in  a  human  character  •  but  none  of 
thefe  failies  of  paffion  are  pardonable  in  the  conduct 
of  a  Hate.     A  (late  is  a  moral  artificial  perfon ;  it  is  a 
contrivance  of  reafon  for  purpofes  which  fall    alone 
under  the  cognizance  of  reafon ;  it  ought  to  be  like 
the  Goddefs,  which,  in  the  imaginations  of  poets,  re- 
prefented  juftice,  without  feeling  and  without  paffion. 
That  cold  phlegmatic  attention  to   intereft  which  we 
but  little  relifh  in  private  life,  is  the  only  allowable 
conduct  of  a  nation  ^  we  ought  not,  therefore,  to  con- 
fider  what  feelings  we  ought  to  entertain  towards  Eng- 
land, but  foberly  and  difpafTionately  examine  whether 
any  way  is  open  to  us  for  improving  our  condition  but 
by  a  Union  of  the  Parliaments ;  and  it  is  of  import- 
ance not  to  forger,   that,  after  all,  the  queflion  is  not 
between  a  date  of  perfect  independence,  and  fu  ejection 
to  Engliili  legislation.     We  are  now  governed  by  in- 
fluence, as  in  the  event  of  an  l^nion  we  mall  be  go- 
verned by   regular  Acts  of  Parliament,   fo  that  the 
queftion  refolves  itielf  into  this  : — Which  is  it  better 
for  us  to  be  governed  by,  the  Engliili  Minuter,  acting 
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fecretly  by  the  means  I  have  defcribed,  and  by  others 
which  the  reader  will  eaiily  conceive,  through  the  me- 
dium of  our  two  Houfes,  or  by  a  fair  unprejudiced 
Englifh  public,  fpeaking  by  the  organ  of  the  Englifh 
Parliament  ?  and  we  mull  not  go  back  to  other  times, 
and  confider  what  we  may  conceive  to  have  been  the 
growing  profperity  of  Ireland  before  the  late  rebellion. 
We  muft  take  Ireland  as  fhe  is  at  this  moment ;  bleed- 
ing under  the  confequences  of  a  fuppreflfed  infurrection, 
affected  as  fhe  mud  be  in  common  with  the  reft  of 
Europe  by  the  revolution  in  France ;  in  fine,  acted 
upon  by  all  the  events  domeftic  and  foreign  which 
have  lately  palled  before  our  eyes.    This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion on  which  we  may  give  a  loofe  to  our  imagina- 
tions;  we  are  bound  up  in  fpace  and  time;  we  are 
limited  by  every  conftderation  which  muft  arife  on  a 
queftion  of  conduct;  we  are  to  confider  not  only  what 
is  right,  but  what  is  expedient ;    what  is  delirable,  but 
what  is  practicable.     We  are  to  look  at  Ireland  with 
all  her  circumftances  about  her.     We  are  not  to  for- 
get the  diffenfions  and  animofities  which  prevail  among 
her  people.     The  feelings  of  the  governors  and  the 
governed,  relatively  to  each  other,  nay,  the  characters 
of  public  men,  ought  not  to  efcape  us.     There  is  not 
a  topic  of  political  importance  which  Irilhmen  ought 
not  foberly  and  difpaflionately   to  examine,  before 
they  come  to  a  decifion  -,  then  let  them  decide. 

It  is  often  afked,  when  we  fhall  fee  the  mighty  con- 
fequences that  are  promifed  from  an  Union. 

None 
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None  but  a  ridiculous  viflonary  will  promife,  that 
a  Union  will  operate  as  a  talifman,  and  fuddenly  cure 
all  the  evils  of  our  condition;   but  it  will  deliver  us 
from  the  preffure  of  a  party-government.     And  if,  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  fhow,  a  party-government  is 
the  great  caufe  why  Ireland  has  not  profited  of  all  the 
advantages   which  nature,   with  a  liberal  hand,    has 
poured  out  upon  her,  why  fhe  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  in  focial  improvements, 
with  a  great  natural  fuperiority  over  moil  of  them, 
we   may  reafonably   hope,   when  this    caufe   of  our 
calamities  is  removed,  that  we  jfhall  rife  to  our  natural 
level.     That  wit  and  hilarity,  for  which  IriOimen  are 
fo  celebrated,  will  no  longer  be  employed  in  animat- 
ing the  exceiTes  of  nocturnal  debauch,  but  the  vigour 
of  mind  from  which  they  proceed  being  turned  into 
the  channel   of  regular,   fober  induftry,    will   bring 
commerce  into  our  ports,  and  difrufe  agriculture  over 
our  bogs.     IriOimen  will  no  longer  wander  a  race  of 
fufpected  exiles,  depending  upon  the  fuccefs  of  an 
intrigue  for  a  difhonourable  livelihood,  but  aflume  a 
ft  ate  of  true  honour  and  dignity  in   cultivating  the 
domeftic  virtues  at  home.     That  valour,  which  now, 
fpending  itfeif  in  nocturnal  brawls  and  private  quar- 
rels, often  carries  defolation  into  the  bofom  of  private 
families^  and  converts  the  manfion  of  gaiety  into  the 
houfe  of  mourning,  will  exert  itfeif  in  repreffing  and 
humbling  the  wicked  and  implacable  enemy  of  the 
civilized  world.     Perhaps  thefe  are  the  illufions  of  a 
heated  fancy — perhaps  the  event  will  difprove  thefe 
predictions  of  a  patriotic  enthufiafm  $    but  this,   at 
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leaft^  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  one  who  has  no  intereffc 
to  promote  but  the  welfare  of  his  country,  who  can 
declare,  in  the  fincerity  of  his  heart,  that  he  never 
formed  a  wifh  or  harboured  a  fentiment  inconfiftent 
with  what  he  conceived  the  happinefs  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

I  have  done  with  the  iubject  of  the  Union,  which 
has  already  exercifed  many  pens,  and  which  will  per- 
haps receive  little  additional  light  from  thefe  fpecu- 
lations.  But  I  fhould  not  fatisfy  the  motive  which 
originally  led  me  to  this  undertaking,  to  contribute 
my  mite  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  my  country, 
if  I  did  not  offer  fome  reflections  on  the  character 
and  genius  of  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  people, 
and  confider  the  tendency  of  the  aflbciations  ftyling 
themfelves  Orange. 

The  Catholic  religion  has,  at.  different  times,  been 
attacked  by  a  number  of  enemies  of  various  defcrip- 
tions ;  but  it  has  never  been  charged,  before  thefe 
times,  with  favouring  the  doctrines  of  infidelity,  or 
authorizing  the  pretenfions  of  rebellious  .fubjects. 
Some  perfons,  whofe  fentiments  were  hoftile  to  it, 
have  fufpected  that  it  was  the  natural  enemy  of  civil 
liberty.  But  never  hitherto  has  it  been  thought,  that 
authority  had  any  thing  to  dread  from  its  character 
and  genius.  If  we  look  at  its  hiftory,  we  fhall  find 
it  uniformly  on  the  fide  of  magiftracy.  So  convinced 
were  the  authors  of  the  revolution  in  France  of  its 
tendency  to  counteract  their  views,  that  it  was  a  fa- 
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rhiliar  maxim  with  them,  II  faut  decatholicifer  la  France* 
It  will  not  be  the  lead  curious  among  the  fingularities 
of  this  eventful  period,  that  a  religion,  which  was 
formerly  fuppofed  to  maintain  the  divine  and  inde- 
feafible  right  of  kings,  and  which  was  made  the  ob- 
ject of  legislative  perfecution  on  that  account,  mould 
now  be  conceived  to  incline  to  the  new-fangled  no- 
tions of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man.  He  would 
be  an  ingenious  fpeculator,  that  would  trace  any  con- 
nexion between  the  volumes  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer 
and  the  licentious  metaphyfics  of  TAbbe  Sieyes. 

It  was  an  obfervation  of,  perhaps,  the  largeft  and 
mod  pregnant  mind  that  ever  furveyed  the  hiflory  of 
man,  that  thofe  religions  which  had  long  been  under 
the  protection  of  authority,  were  naturally  inclined  to 
favour   its    prerogatives;    whereas  the  principles  of 
popular  refiftance  might  perhaps  be  traced  in  thofe 
fyftems  of  worfhip  which  had  grown  up  againft  efta- 
blifhment,  and  had  originally  been  the  objects  of  a 
coercive  and  retraining  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
magiftrate.     Apply  this  principle  to  the  prefent  cafe. 
Is  that  religion,   which   was  once  the  fole  governing 
religion  of  Europe,  a  religion  of  rebellion  ?     It  might 
moderate  the  excefles  of  power,  to  mark  the  fpirit  of 
retributive  juftice  which  feems  to  run  along  with  the 
flream  of  time.     We  are  now  defending  the  Catholic 
religion,  as  not  the  enemy  of  authority  i   and  there 
was  a  time  when  any  act  of  offence  againft  it  was 
thought  to  argue  the  mod  rebellious  difpofition  in 
the  fubject.     Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  who,   after  the 
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manner  of  the  ancient  hiftorians,  puts  fpeeches  in  the 
mouths  of  the  actors  in  his  ftory  analogous  to  their 
feveral  characters,  and,  as  he  conceived,  expreffive  of 
their  fentiments,  reprefents  the  Duke  of  Alva  as 
uttering  an  opinion  to  this  effect :  That  iron  foldier, 
whofe  heart  was  never  affailed  by  fear,  as  his  bowels 
never  melted  to  compaffion,  little  thought,  when  he 
employed  fire  and  fword  againft  the  Reformation? 
that  perfons  of  the  fame  tenets  as  thofe  he  fo 
rigidly  profcribed,  and  which  alone  he  deemed 
compatible  with  the  prerogatives  of  his  fovereign, 
would  in  their  turn  be  purfued  by  irritated  authority, 
as  its  natural  and  incorrigible  enemies.  This  ex- 
ample is  enough  to  make  the  fterneft  advocate  for 
feverity  tremble.  A  God  of  fevere  and  terrible  juftice 
prefides  over  the  concerns*  of  this  earth:  he  makes 
the  poflerity  of  the  guilty  accountable  for  the  fins  of 
their  fathers,  and  often  at  a  diftant  period  raifes  up 
the  objects  of  perfecution,  to  be  the  inftruments  of 
retaliation  on  the  heads  of  thofe  whofe  mercilefs  go- 
vernment they  had  formerly  endured. 

We  have  only  to  regard  a  little  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, to  be  convinced  that  it  is  the  farthefl  poffible 
from  any- connexion  with  infidelity.  It  exercifes  the 
faith  of  its  votaries  more  than  any  other  fyftem  of 
worfhip  ;  it  keeps  human  reafon  under  a  feverer  con- 
trol, and  exacts  a  more' implicit  and  uniform  fub- 
miffion  of  the  underflanding  to  authority.  It  accord- 
ingly was  the  form  of  Chriftianity  which  the  infidels 
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■of -France  particularly  detefted  :  It  was  that  of  which 
they  had  chiefly  felt  the  preflure,  and  which  they  were    . 
riioft  anxious  to  deftroy.     Indeed,   their  enmity  to 
Chriftianity  was   principally  excited   by  the  Catholic 
religion :    and  it  was  through   the  fides  of  the  latter 
that  they  attacked  the  former*     That  thefe  were  the 
fentiments  of  d'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  the  other  ori- 
ginal champions  of  difbelief,  appears  from  a  pa'flage 
out  of  the  late  Lord  Oxford's  correfpondence,  which 
was  publifhed  fome  time  ago  in  one  of  our  papers  $ 
and  that  their  fucceffors,  the  Condorcets,  the  BrifTots 
of  the  prefent  day,  did  not  depart  from  them,  may 
be  gathered  from  their  fpeeches  .and  writings. 

A  Catholic  priefl  mull  therefore  be  the  weakeft  of 
all  weak  beings,  who  in  any  degree  lends  himfelf  to 
the  views  of  the  French  rulers.  What  has  been  the 
fate  of  his  brethren  in  France?  They  have  partly 
been  mafTacred,  and  fuch  as  have  efcaped  from  the 
daggers  that  were  brandifhed  for  their  deftruction, 
live  upon  the  bounty  of  men,  aliens  indeed  from 
their  particular  mode  of  faith,  but  united  with  them 
in  the  community  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 

Let  it  not  be  faid  that  Catholics  are  faithful  to 
princes  of  their  own  perfuafion,  but  rebellious  to  go- 
vernors whom  they  regard  as  heretics. 

It  might  formerly  be  a  point  of  contention  which 
particular  form  of  Ch, inanity  fhould  prevail:  feds 
had  leifure  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces  about  fpecu- 
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lative  tenets.  But  thefe  differences  mould  ceafe  no\tf 
that  a  more  important  queftion  has  arifen  in  the  Eu- 
ropean worJd.  The  followers  of  Chrift  Ihould  now 
be  united  :- — they  are  united  in  the  attack,  and  fhould 
be  united  in  the  defence.  It  is  only  in  this  unfortu- 
nate ifland  that  the  conteft  is  about  the  Catholic  and 
Proteftant  modes  of  faith.  Every  where  elfe  the 
matter  difputed  is,  whether  there  fhail  be  any  Chris- 
tianity at  all  in  the  world. 

We  may  fay  that  the  genius  of  religious  fanaticifm 
has  imprinted  upon  our  foil  his  laft  lingering  foot- 
fteps  ;  but  we  might  difpenfe  with  his  parting  vifit. 
He  is  not  like  Aftrea :  he  will  not  leave  behind  him 
a  number  of  happy  human  beings  to  regret  his  de- 
parture :—t-I  am  afraid  blood  and  deftruction  are  the 
only  marks  by  which  we  fhall  trace  that  he  has  been 
there.  This  leads  me  to  confider  the  principles  of 
his  votaries.  A  number  of  perfons  have  affociated 
together  to  worfhip  him  in  afolemn  manner,  and  they 
have  afTumed  the  name  of  Orange  Clubs! 

If  thefe  Obfervations  mould  ever  reach  any  readers 
out  of  Ireland,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  miftake 
the  nature  of  thefe  Orange  Clubs :  they  may  con- 
ceive they  are  afTociations  of  perfons  who  meet  to 
celebrate  the  memory  of  King  William.  If  this  was 
their  object,  fo  far  from  condemning  them,  I  fhould 
be  among  the  mod  zealous  and  forward  to  folicit 
admifilon  into  one  of  them. 

I  venerate 
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I  venerate — I  adore  the  memory  of  King  William. 
If  a  ray  of  liberty  flill  continues  to  cheer  the  fociai 
world  of  Europe, — if  the  whole  of  that  precious  fire 
has  not  been  extinguished  in  the  prefent  conteft  be- 
tween lawlefs  force  and  eftabliihed  authority,  it  is  to 
the  unwearied  exertions  of  that  illuftrious  prince  we 
are  indebted  for  it.     With  valour  and  patience,  which 
neither   adveriity   could    break   nor    difappointment 
weary,  he  perfevered  to  defend  the  independence  of 
Europe  againft  the  enterprifes  of  that  weak  and  vain 
monarch  Louis  XIV.     A  faying  of  his,   when  his 
native  country  (Holland)   was  invaded  by  the  moft 
formidable  armies  then  in  the  world,  and  defpondency 
began  to  communicate  itfelf  to  the  floutelt  hearts, 
fhould,  particularly  at  the  prefent  period,  be  impreffed 
on  the  breads  of  all   fovereigns.     Happy  if  his  ex- 
ample could  roufe  them  to  that  fortitude  which  is 
neceffary  to  meet  the  dangers  they  have  to  encounter. 
<c  I  am  determined/'  faid  he,  "  to  die  in  the  laft  dike 
cc  of  my   country."     A  calm  phlegmatic  contlancy 
marked  the  whole  of  his  conduct.     He  feemed  to 
rife  above  the  fphere  of  human  paffions :   his  courage 
was  without  oftentation ;    vanity  never  dictated  any 
of  his  enterprifes ;    deliberate  and  collected   in  the 
cabinet — intrepid    in    the    field.      His    plans    were 
contrived  with  wifdom,  and  executed  with  boldnefs. 
He   was  often  defeated — never  difgraced.     He  had 
great   generals    to    contend   with — fortune  deferted 
him;     but  her  caprices  never  had  power  over  his 
reputation.     Let  it  not  be  forgotten  by  thofe  who 
make  ufe  of  his  name  to  cover  their  narrow  bigotry, 
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that  in  age  of  religious  animofiries,'  a  benignant,, 
tolerant  fpirit  was  a  diftinguilliing  feature  in  his  cha- 
racter. What  would  he  have  thought,,  if,  in  that 
country  where  his  victorious  hand  planted  not  the 
tree  of  modern  liberty  watered  with  blood,  but  the 
protecting  (hade  of  the  Eritifh  Conftitution,  he  had 
feen  perfons  who  called  themfelves  Chriitians,  wh£n 
their  common  God  and  Saviour  was  attacked  by  a 
confpiracy  of  infidel  fanatics,,  abandoning  the  caufe 
of  the  general  defence,  and  perfecuting  each  other 
with  all  the  virulence  of  bigotry  run  mad  ?  You 
who  admire  King  William*  ftudy  a  little  the  hiftory 
of  his  life  ;  do  not  all  that  lies  in  you  to  difgrace3 
by  your  ftupid  ignorance,  the  object  of  your  ve- 
neration. 

I  fhall  not  adopt  any  vague  contradicted  reports  in 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  Orange  Clubs.  Fabu- 
lous enormities  will,  no  doubt,  be  imputed  by  po- 
pular malice  to  perfons  affecting  a  myfterious  fe- 
crecy.  Thus,  no  doubt,  the  ancient  Templars  were 
calumniated  in  the  reports  of  the  times;  and  perhaps 
this  principle  may  have  operated  in  the  late  accounts 
which  have  been  publifhed  refpecting  the  Free- Ma- 
fons  and  illuminated  focieties  of  the  prefent  day.  If 
the  Orange  Clubs  were  no  more  than  afiociations  to 
affift  the  executive  magistrate  in  the  exercife  of  his 
government,  I  fhould  not  be  very  fevere  in  my 
ftrictures  upon  them. 

I  cer- 
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I  certainly  do  not  approve  of  fueh  aflbciations  iti 
quiet  times.  I  think  that  any  inftitution  which 
would  carry  the  little  prejudices  and  pafllons  of 
private  lite  into  the  difpenfation  of  public  juftice,  is 
not  on  general  principles  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of 
wife  government,  and  that  it  is  particularly  repug- 
nant to  the  genius  of  the  Britifh  Constitution,  The 
Britiln  Conifiturion  has  at  its  head  an  executive  ma- 
gistrate, who  is  fuch  by  hereditary  right. 

Paine  has  Hung  a  great  deal  of  low  illiberal  abufe 
on  hereditary  government;  but  fome  of  the  wifeft 
thinkers  that  ever  enlightened  the  world  have  been 
Strong  in  their  commendations  of  it,  and  chiefly 
upon  this  principle — that  by  the  law  of  hereditary 
fucceffion,  the  magistrate  is  qualified  to  exercife  an 
elevated,  unprejudiced  fpirit  in  the  administration  of 
the  laws.  He  does  not  come  to  his  office  warm 
with  all  the  animofities  and  partialities,  which  lie 
would  probably  derive  from  the  intercourfe  of  pri- 
vate life  :  not  having  mixed  much  in  the  Societies  of 
private  individuals,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  any  fpleen 
to  gratify,  or friendship  to  indulge,  Which  might 
bias  the  erect  and  impartial  jultice  of  govern- 
ment. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  this  advantage  of  an  heredi- 
tary constitution  will  be  destroyed,  if  every  excifeman 
with  a  bit  of  Orange  riband  flaunting  from  his  but- 
ton-hole is  to  become  the  executive  magistrate  of 
the  parifh.     Individuals  will  not  live  under  the  pro- 
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tecYion  of  equal  laws  administered  without  pamon 
or  prejudice  by  a  magiftrate  fo  far  raifed  above  them 
that  he  cannot  poflibly  be  fuppofed  to  felect  any  of 
them  as  the  objects  of  his  ammofity  or  fpleen,  but 
will  be  fubjeclied  to  the  tyranny  of  ail  the  paiTions 
which  can  infeft  the  bread  of  a  man  in  private  life. 

If,  however,  the  affociations  in  queftion  were  of 
this  defcription  folely,  I  fhould  not  venture  to  cen- 
fure  them  with  any  feverity.  Extraordinary  times 
require  extraordinary  proceedings.  A  great  man 
who  well  understood  and  fondly  cherifhed  liberty, 
has  fald— when  bad  men  confpire,  good  men  mufl 
aflbciate. 

The  Englifli  conftitution  cannot  be  expected  to 
purfue  its  elevated  majeftic  courfe  without  devia- 
tion, when  all  the  evil  paffions  of  the  human  bread 
are  let  loofe  againft  it.  Aflbciations  of  what  are 
called  United  Irimmen  have  been  formed  for  the 
deftrucYion  of  civil  order,  and  aflbciations  of  the  loyal 
and  well-difpofed  to  counteract  them  may  be  allowed. 

If  civil  liberty  and  good  government  fufTer  in 
this  conteft,  they  alone  are  anfwerable  for  the  con- 
fequences,  who,  by  their  wicked  attempts  to  de- 
(troy  the  frame  of  the  ftate,  induce  the  warmed 
friends  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  nation  to  coun- 
tenance proceedings  which  they  would  not  other- 
wife  approve  of.  It  is  thus  that  licentioufnefs  pro- 
duces defpotifm,  and  the  fupporters  of  what  is  falfely 
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called   popular  liberty,  become  the  mod  powerful 
auxiliaries  of  arbitrary  power. 

AfTociations  of  this  kind  have  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  perfons  in  the  lifter  country,  to  whofe 
authority  I  mould  ever  make  it  a  point  to  fubmit 
my  private  fentiments. 

If,  therefore,  the  Orange  Clubs  went  no  farther 
than  I  have  Hated,  I  mould  fcarcely  venture  to 
condemn  them.  Though  I  mould  not  approve  of 
them  as  a  general  institution,  I  mould  admit  they 
were  warranted  by  the  particular  circumftances  of 
the  times. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  I  (hall  take  no  vague 
popular  reports  in  commenting  upon  thefe  affbcia- 
tions.  Oaths  have  been  imputed  to  them  at  which 
humanity  fhudders,  and  which  it  is  impoflible  could 
ever  form  a  band  of  connexion  between  honeft  men. 
I  (hall  advert  only  to  two  principles  which  are  con- 
fcfTedly  effential  to  the  inttitution,  and  which  appear 
to  me  in  the  higheft  degree  blameable ;  the  firft 
is  the  rigid  exclufion  of  Roman  Catholics  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  the  oath  of  fecrecy  by  which  the  member* 
bind  themfelves. 

If  the  Orange  Clubs  are  afibciations  of  loyalty  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  magiftrate,  and  re- 
ftrain  the  feditious,  why  not  admit  ever)\perfon  who 
has  given  good  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the  go- 
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vernment  of  the  country,  without  any  reference  to 
religious  opinions  ?  To  exclude  Roman  Catholics, 
as  fuch,  is  fubftantially  to  fay,  that  every  perfon 
profefling  that  faith  is  naturally  an  ally  of  the  French 
demagogues,  and  unworthy  of  truft  from  the  efta- 
blilhed  government,  I  think  I  have  already  fhown 
that  nothing  can  be  falfer  than  fuch  a  fentiment.  I 
am  fure  that  every  thinking  man  will  agree  with  me 
that  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  than  to  propa- 
gate it.  What  can  more  effectually  affift  the  views 
of  the  French  rulers  in  any  defign  of  invafion  which 
they  may  meditate  againfl  this  country,  than  to  tell 
the  majority  of  our  people,  the  tenour  of  their  reli- 
gious belief  would  naturally  perfuade  them  to  for- 
ward the  obje&s  of  their  wicked  ambition  ? 

As  a  plan  of  policy,  this  contrivance  is  abfurd  and 
ridiculous  in  the  extreme;  as  an  experiment  of  in- 
genuity, it  would  be  entitled  to  fome  praife.  All  the 
whimfical  combinations  that  ever  prefented  them- 
felves  to  the  greatefl  lovers  of  the  monftrous,  that 
ever  agitated  the  dreams  of  a  perfon  in  the  burning 
violence  of  a  fever,  never  equalled  the  fingular 
union  that  thefe  gentlemen  would  effect — of  French 
principles,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Without 
their  afliftance,  I  fuppofe  it  would  not  enter  into 
the  diplomatic  imagination  of  l'Abbe  Sieyes  him- 
felf,  for  the  maffacrers  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
France,  and  the  invaders  of  their  property — for  the 
murderers  df  the  Pope,  to  look  for  allies  among  the 
bigotted  peafantry  of  Ireland, 
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I  (hall  not  enlarge  upon  this  topic ; — the  folly  of 
the  principle  blended  infeparably  with  the  Orange 
inftitution  is  too  glaring  not  to  prefs  upon  the  under- 
standing of  every  unprejudiced  obferver. 

I  pafs  to  the  fecond  rule  of  thefe  clubs,  to  bind 
the  members  by  an  oath  of  fecrecy.  Political  aftb- 
ciations  with  an  oath  of  fecrecy  covering  their  pro- 
ceedings from  the  public  view,  as  they  are  new  in 
the  annals  of  the  Britifh  Conftitution,  fo  they  are  in 
the  higher!  degree  pernicious,  and  even  criminal. — 
There  is  no  knowing  what  ufe  the  factious  may 
make  of  fuch  an  inftitution. 

The  Orange  Clubs  are  loyal  to-day,  but  who  will 
anfwer  for  their  continuing  fo  ?  May  they  not  be- 
come to-morrow  the  inftruments  of  private  ambition  ? 
The  oath  of  fecrecy  by  which  they  are  fheltered 
from  the  obfervation  of  the  government,  affords  an 
opportunity  of  engrafting  any  principles  upon  them, 
of  converting  them  to  any  purpofe.  I  think  this 
fubjecl:  deferves  the  ferious  confederation  of  the  Le- 
giflature  ;  and  it  is  a  very  important  queftion,  whe- 
ther ftrong  means  mould  not  be  adopted  to  fupprefs 
fuch  aflbciations. 

An  act  has  been  palled,  if  I  miftake  not,  in  Eng- 
land, obliging  all  clubs  and  focieties  to  give  a  pub- 
lic account  of  the  objects  of  their  inftitution. 
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An  exemption  was  demanded  in  favour  of  the 
Free-Mafons ;  but  though  this  inftitution  was  dated 
and  admitted  to  be  an  inftitution  purely  benevolent, 
the  wife  ftatefmen  who  difcufTed  the  queftion, 
thought  all  focieties  in  general,  fheltered  from  the 
infpedtion  of  the  magiftrate  by  an  oath  of  fecrecy, 
incompatible  with  regular  government. 

But  I  am  not  under  the  neceflity  of  making  ufe 
of  legal  or  conftitutional  analogies  in  the  prefent  ar- 
gument. I  afiert  roundly,  that  by  an  exprefs  act  of 
Parliament  all  Orange  Clubs  are  illegal  meetings, 
and  all  perfons  tendering  the  Orange  oath  are  guilty 
of  felony,  and  liable  to  tranfponation  for  life.  The 
adV.  of  the  27th  of  the  King,  in  the  part  relative  to 
unlawful  oaths,  runs  in  thefe  words : 

cc  Any  perfon  or  perfons  not  duly  qualified  hy  law 
to  admlnijler  oaths,  who  (hall  admin  ifter,  or  caufe  to 
be  adminiftered,  or  tender  or  caufe  to  be  tendered 
to,  or  by  threats,  promifes,  perfuafions,  or  other  un- 
due means,  caufe,  induce,  or  procure  to  be  taken  by 
any  perfon  or  perfons  any  unlawful  oath  or  folemn 
engagement  upon  a  book  or  otherwife,  and  being  by 
due  courfe  of  law  thereof  convided,  (hall  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  tranfported  for 
life  ;  and  every  perfon  who  (hail  take  any  fuch  oath 
or  folemn  engagement  as  aforefaid,  not  being  there- 
to  compelled  by  inevitable  neceflity,  and  being  by 
due  couife  of  law  thereof  convicted,  (hall  be  ad- 
judged 
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judged  guilty  of  felony,  and  fuffer  as  a  felon,  and 
may  be  tranfported  Tor  feven  years." 

This  claufe  is  not  very  correctly  drawn.  It  may 
feem  doubtful,  on  an  inattentive  perufal  of  the  firft 
part,  whether  it  is  the  circumftance  of  the  oath's 
being  administered  by  a  perfon  not  lawfully  quali- 
fied, or  the  oath's  not  being  in  its  nature  Uwful,  or 
undue  means  being  ufed  to  caufe  its  being  taken ; — 
which  of  thefe  conftitutes  the  guilt  under  the  fta- 
tute.  But  the  reader  will  obferve  that  phrafe  "  fo- 
lemn  engagement'* !  is  put  in  the  firft  part  as 
fynonimous  w^th  unlawful  oath,  and  unlawful- oath 
is  entirely  omjtted  in  the  fecond  part.  I  apprehend, 
therefore,  the  ftature  attaches  to  every  oath,  how- 
ever in  its  form  legal,  adminiftered  by  a  perfon 
not  duly  qualified*.  With  refpecl:  to  undue  means, 
perfuafion  is  one  of  the  undue  means  mentioned  in 
the  aft.     No  doubt  can  arife  therefore  on  this  head. 

It  will  not  befaid  that  this  aft  was  levelled  againft 
perfons  of  an  oppofite  defcription  to  the  members 
of  the  Orange  Clubs.  The  Legiilature,  to  guard 
againft  abufes  and  evafions,  forbids  generally  all 
oaths  adminiftered  by  perfons  not  qualified  by  law. 
When  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  thus  unqualified  in 
the  prohibition,  it  is  not  for  the  private  individual 

*  A  gentleman,  whofe  kindnefs  will  ever  claim  my  grateful  re- 
membrance, as  his  profellional  learning  muft  command  my  re- 
fpecl, informs  me  there  was  a  refolution  of  the  Judges  in  fupport 
of  this  interpretation ;  but  his  abfence  on  circuit  prevented  me 
from  obtaining  the  neceiFary  references. 
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to  fay,  cc  I  may  tranfgrefs  the  general  rule  delivered  in 
"  fo  many  words,  becaufe,  in  my  imagination,  my  cafe 
"  does  not  fall  within  the  meaning  of  theLeo-iflature.'* 
My  only  anfwer  is,  Such  is  the  law,  and  every  Irifh 
fubje£t  is  bound  to  obey  it. 

I  had  thus  far  proceeded  with  a  cautious  ftep,  when 
the  melancholy  tidings  from  the  Continent  rufhed 
upon  my  ear.  I  have  endeavoured  to  imprefs  my 
mind  with  a  religious  fenfe  of  the  awful  talk  I  have 
undertaken;  I  know  1  have  ail  the  prejudices  of  many 
of  the  moft  virtuous  of  my  readers  to  encounter.  It 
is  not  without  hefuation  that  1  put  my  pen  to  paper, 
to  perfuade  my  countrymen  to  give  up  the  pride,  nay, 
let  me  call  it  if  I  will,  the  idle  boafi:  of  a  nominal  in- 
dependence. I  <refpect  that  pride ;  it  is  a  glorious 
boafl;  it  is  connected  with  the  bell  feelings,  with  the 
nobleft  paffions.  Woe  to  that  nation  which  is  not 
proud ! 

I  have  turned  the  matter  over  and  over  again  in 
my  mind,  and  it  is  from  a  thorough  confcientious 
convidlion,  that  a  Union  with  Great  Britain  will  be 
for  the  happinefs  of  the  Irifh  people,  that  I  have  traced 
the  arguments  which  the  reader  has  perufed  ;  it  will 
deliver  them  from  the  party  government  which  has 
long  oppreffed  them;  which  has  pinned  their  noble 
faculties  to  the  earth.  It  will  fecure  a  fair  unpreju- 
diced hearing  to  their  grievances  ;  a  calm  difpaffionate 
difcuflion  to  their  laws.  Irifh  genius  and  Irifh  valour 
will  have  room  to  exert  themfelves  s   we  fhall  not  be 
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confined  to  the  melancholy  talk  of  reading  the 
achievements  of  our  countrymen  in  fome  mercenary 
foreign  fervice,  where  the  eye  of  the  patriot  mud  drop 
a  tear  over  every  victory.  Irifhmen  fhall  lead  the 
armies  of  their  King  and  country  to  battle  and  to 
glory. 

But  after  all,  every  writer  in  favour  of  the  Union 
comes  in  a  very  questionable  fhape  ;  his  arguments 
ihould  not  only  provoke  a  full  and  thorough  investi- 
gation, but  mould  be  canvafTed  with  jealonfy  and 
fufpicion.  I  have  done  my  duty  -,  I  have  fatisfied  my 
confcience;  I  have  delivered  the  opinion  which  I 
think  conducive  to  the  intered  of  my  countrymen,  and 
I  have  fupported  it  by  the  reafons  which  have  deter- 
mined my  own  mind.  It  is  now  for  my  readers  to 
difcharge  their  duty  on  their  part.  The  Irifhman  who 
afTents  to  an  Union,  without  the  fulled  conviction  on 
his  bread,  commits  a  flagrant  crime  againft  God  and 
his  country. 

But  recent  events  prefent  a  more  momentous  quef- 
tion  to  our  minds.  Important  as  the  quedion  of  the 
Union  is,  there  is  one  of  a  (till  higher  order  of  im- 
portance. Perfons  muft  not  deceive  themfelves ;  this 
is  not  a  common  war  -,  this  is  not  one  of  thofe  con- 
teds  which  formerly  engaged  the  attention  of  Europe, 
in  which  the  redlefs,  unquiet  paffions  of  the  human 
bread  were  let  loofe,  in  ftruggling  for  fome  trifling, 
often  imaginary  point  of  intered,  often  fome  punctilio 
of  chimerical  honour.     This  is  a  prevailing   error. 
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It  has  arifen,  not  merely  from  the  voluntary  mifrepre- 
fentations  of  men  who  conceive  they  have  an  intereft 
in  mifleading  us,  but  it  is  very  much  the  offspring  of 
vulgar  craft.  Shrewd,  cunning  men,  of  narrow  views 
and  little  policy,  have  been  very  much  the  dupes  of 
their  own  conceited  littlenefs.  When  the  true  nature 
of  the  war  is  flated,  they  give  a  figni Meant  fhrug  or 
contemptuous  fmile,  and  ridicule  fuch  language  as  the 
effufion  of  fchoolboy  romance.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  French  nobleman,  who,  when  titles  and  ar- 
morial bearings  were  abolifhed  in  France,  difplayed  a 
cloud  painted  on  the  arms  of  his  carnage,  with  the 
motto,  Capafjera,  hugged  himfelf  in  the  conceit  that 
he  had  as  much  wifdom  as  wit;  yet  we  have  iesn  the 
confequences ;  the  French  nobleman  in  queftion  is 
perhaps  at  this  day  begging  his  bread  at  the  door  of 
fome  proud  almoner  in  a  foreign  capital  -,  whereas  he 
might  be  rolling  in  fplendour  at  home,  if  he  and  his 
brethren  had  ken  clearly  the  nature  of  the  conjuncture 
which  was  about  to  open  upon  them.  Let,  then,  the 
tribe  of  vulgar  mechanical  politicians,  as  I  think  Burke 
calls  them,  be  lilent.  Thefe  are  not  times  for  the 
cant  of  narrow-minded  fhrewdnefs ;  thefe  are  not 
queftions  that  are  within  the  range  of  their  cVery-day 
fpeculations.  To  fave  ourfelves  from  deilruclion,  we 
,  mud  rife  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  our  Situation. 
Formerly  the  zeal  and  paffion  of  private  men,  in  poli- 
tical difcuffions,  were  juftly  ridiculed.  To  make  ufe 
of  an  expreilion  of  Goldfmitl),  in  his  pleafant  Comedy 
of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  :  "  We  had  need  to  trouble 
"  ourfelves  as  little  about  Hyder  Ally,  as  about  Ally 
"  Croaker."  But  the  events  of  this  time  have  brought 
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political  queftions  to  the  fire-fide  of  the  mod  retired 
individual.  Every  perfch  who  has  a  foot  of  ground 
in  the  world,  every  perfon  who  afpires  to  fupport  him- 
felf  and  family  by  honed  indudry,  is  intereded  in  re- 
fitting the  confpiracy  of  defperate  adventurers  for  the 
dedru&ion  of  the  laws  and  inditutions,  which  fecure 
to  every  man  the  enjoyment  of  his  acquifitions.  I  do 
notknow  anv  clafs  of  men  which  is  not  intereded.  Even 
to  thole  defperate  adventurers  themfelves,  if  they  are 
not  as  regardlefs  of  their  own  lives  as  they  are  of  all 
laws  human  and  divine,  of  the  commands  of  their 
Maker,  and  the  happinefs  of  their  fellow- creatures,  I 
would  propofe  the  example  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Did  ever  the  imagination  of  the  mod  gloomy  fanatic 
conceive  fo  tormenting  a  hell  as  mull  have  raged  in 
his  bread,  when  hurried  to  an  ignominious  death  by 
thofe  very  men  whom  he  had  nurfed  in  the  bofom  of 
crimes,  he  cad  a  lad  look  on  the  fcene  of  his  pad 
greatnefs  and  fplendour,  on  the  Palais  Royal !  What 
mud  have  been  his  reflections  when  he  thought  to 
what  end  he  had  brought  himfelf,  and  by  what  means  ! 
and  yet,  if  the  mod  prodigal  wade  of  the  larged  pa- 
trimony could  fecure  the  friendship  of  the  wicked,  it 
was  not  among  thofe  whofe  horrible  countenances 
furrounded  his  bloody  fcaffold,  that  he  had  reafon  to 
look  for  his  executioners.  If  unfhaken  perfeverance 
in  crimes  could  fecure  permanent  profperity  to 
wickednefs,  that  atrocious  confpirator  againd  his  name 
and  blood,  might  hope  for  no  other  punifhment  but  the 
avenging  fcorpions  of  a  guilty  confcience.  He  was 
fhackled  in  the  career  of  his  iniquity,  neither  by 
principle  nor  prejudice. 

k  2  I  wcftild 
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I  would  advife,  therefore,  the  firmefl:  defperadoes 
to  reflect  before  they  plunge  their  country  into  un- 
paralleled wretchednefs,  by  a  feries  of  unparalleled 
crimes.  If  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  too  high  to 
affect  them  by  the  parallel,  let  them  look  at  the  names 
of  thofe  who  began  the  bloody  proceffion  of  French 
crimes.  L'Abbe  Sieyes  is  almoft  the  only  one  who 
has  not  either  expiated  his  guilt  on  the  fcaffold,  or 
who  does  not  bear  about  him  the  lingular  and  me- 
rited fate  of  being  deteited  in  wretchednefs — who 
is  not  at  once  the  needy  and  abhorred  outcaft  of 
fociety. 

With  reipect  to  all  other  defcriptions  of  men,  I 
would  befeech,  I  would  implore  them  to  forget  their 
animofities  in  the  common  caufe  of  their  country, 
This  is  not  the  concern  of  one  feci:  or  of  one  party. 
Every  worfhipper  of  the  Deity,  at  whatever  altar  he 
kneels,  in  whatever  form  he  offers  up  his  fupplica- 
tions  to  his  Maker,  muft  abandon  his  creed  when  he 
abandons  the  iiandard  to  which  I  would  exhort  him. 
Every  man  who  has  any  regard  for  good  govern- 
ment, whether  he  is  attached  to  a  monarchical  or 
republican  form,  is  interefted  in  repelling  the  inva* 
lion  which  menaces  all  the  inftitutions  of  civil  life. 

Let  the  harfh  voice  of  bluftering  perfecution  be 
ftili.  I  would  not  recommend  an  effeminate  mercy 
— -I  would  not  relax  the  arm  of  Government — the 
times  require  feverity";  but  let  public  juftice  be  dig- 
nified as  well  as  fevere.    Let  the  magiftrate  employ 
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the  rigour  of  the  law,  not  feem  to  let  loofe  the  im- 
petuous paflions  of  the  individual.     Let  him  re- 
member, that  violence  is  not  vigour,  that  cruelty  is 
not  feverity. 

Government,  by  afiutning  this  dignified  attitude, 
by  exerting  all  the  firmnefs,  without  any  of  the 
acrimony,  of  a  rigorous  policy,  will  beft  fecure  the 
public  fafety,  and  baffle  the  machinations  of  the 
factious.      ' 

I  do  not  fpeak  this  voice  of  folenin  exhortation 
from  affectation  or  pedantry  :  when  I  write  I  dip 
my  pen  in  my  heart.  I  am  impreffed  with  the  mod 
awful  fenfe  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  my  coun- 
try. The  events  on  the  Continent  have  fpread  a 
gloom  over  my  mind.  It  has  pleafed  Providence, 
whofc  ways  are  unfearchable,  and  who  works  for 
ends  beyond  the  limit's  of  human  fagacity,  by  means 
above  the  fphere  of  human  comprehenfion,  to  give 
victory  to  armies  arrayed  againft  the  civil  order  of 
mankind.  I  came  to  the  undertaking  which  I  have 
now  brought  to  a  conclusion,  with  other  hopes,  with 
a  more  joyous  temper  of  mind  :  I  looked  forward  to 
the  exemplary  punifhment  of  fuccefsful  wickednefsj, 
for  the  dhTolution  of  the  involuntary  fcepticifni^ 
which,  during  its  profperity,  had  ftolen  upon  me. 
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SMPE  mihi  dnbiarn  traxit  fententia  irentem^ 
Curarent  Superi  terras,  an  nullus  ineF.-i: 
Redtor,  &  incerto  fluerert  mortal?-    vTu. 
Nam  cum  difpofiti  quaeliiTem  foedera  mundij 
Praefcriptoique  maris  fines,  annique  meatus^ 
Et  lucis,  no&ifque  vices :  tunc  omnia  rebar 
Confilio  firmata  Dei,  qm  lege  moved 
Sidera,  qui  fruges  diverfo  tempore  nafci, 
Qui  variam  Phceben  alieno  jmTerit  igne 
Compleri,  folemque  fuo:  porrexerit  undis 
Littora  :  tellurem  medio  iibraverii  axe. 
Sed  cum  res  hominum  tanta  caligine  volvi 
Adfpicerem,  laetofque  diu  florere  nocentes, 
Vexarique  pios  :  rurfus  labefacta  cadebat 
Relligio,  cauffaeque  viam  non  fponte  fequebar 
Alterius,  vacuo  quae  currere  femina  motu 
Affirmat,  magnumque  novas  per  inane  figuras 
Fortuna,  non  arte,  regi :  quae  Numina  fenfu 
Ambiguo  vel  nulla  putst,  vel  neicia  noftri. 
Abitulit  hunc  tandem  Rufini  poena  tumultum, 
Abfolvitque  Deos,  jam  non  ad  culmina  rerum 
Injuftos  crevifTe  queror,  tolluntur  in  altum, 
Ut  lapfu  graviore  ruant— — - 
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OFTEN  have  doubts  arifen  in  my  mind, 
Whether  a  God  took  care  of  human  kind, 
Whether  eternal  Juftice  rul'd  the  ball, 
Or  Chance,  blind  arbitrefs,  directed  all. 
Upwards  whene'er  I  caft  my  raptur'd  eyes, 
And  view'd  the  ftru&ure  of  the  ftarry  fides, 
Beheld  the  fun  purfue  his  bright  career, 
And  trac'd  the  wonders  of  the  rolling  year, 
Saw  the  proud  fea  its  ftated  tides  fulfil, 
Methought  its  waves  obey'd  a  Matter's  will : 
A  God  appear'd  to  guide  the  vaft  defign : 
He  gave  the  night  to  gloom,  the  day  to  fhine : 
He  cloth'd  the  moon's  dark  orb  with  borrow'd  ravs: 
With  native  fire  fupplied  the  folar  blaze  : 
The  feafons  He  difpos'd  in  myftic  range  ; 
With  various  fruits  adorn'd  the  grateful  change  5 
He  bade  the  waves  refpecl  the  fubjecl:  fands, 
Earth,  in  the  centre,  balanc'd  with  his  hands. 
But  when  I  turn'd  my  aching  fight  below, 
And  faw  the  various  forms  of  human  woe — 
Saw  anguifh  clinging  to  the  virtuous  breaft, 
The  wicked  profper,  and  the  good  oppreft, 
I  knew  not  where  the  awful  truth  to  find, 
My  faith  was  ftagger'd,  and  unfix'd  my  mind ; 
Spite  of  myfelf,  flrange  doubts  poflefs'd  my  bread, 
And  what  my  heart  abhorr'd  my  head  confeft  : 
I  half  believ'd  what  erring  men  advance 
Of  crowding  atoms  and  the  reign  of  Chance. 
My  doubts  have  ceas'd,  fince  I  beheld  thy  fall : 
A  God,  't  is  fure,  Rufinus,  governs  all. 
Oft  are  the  wicked  lifted  up  on  high, 
But  their  fuccefs  not  long  infults  the  iky, 

Their 
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Their  fate  is  fix'd  :  the  higher  they  afcend, 
The  heavier  fall  awaits  them  in  the  end. 

ClaUd.  againfi  Rufinus*% 

*  I  beg  the  learned  readef-  will  forgive  this  loofe  translation,  or 
rather  imitation.  My  foie  defign  in  the  attempt  was  to  give  fuch 
fair  readers  as  may  caft  an  eye  on  thefe  pages,  fome  faint  notion 
©f  the  beauties  of  the  original. 


'^HE     END, 


jfViiitcd  by  S.  GgshelLj 
little  Qv,een  Street^  JIalbprfl . 
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